














“BALANCED HEAT” 


ie 


OVE LEER LED GEL 


eliminates excessive 


tip replacements... 


Where soldering joints must be pre- 
cise, the trend in industry towards 
HEXACON irons is indicative of their 


outstanding dependability. 


Noteworthy is their use by Western 
Electric Company. 


Rugged construction, low power consumption, 
and the application of “Balanced Heat"’ prin- 
ciple of construction, actually increases solder- 
ing efficiency substantially. Costly tip replace- 
ments and element burn-outs are minimized 
because hexagon-shaped barrels dissipate 
20% more excess heat when irons are used 
intermittently. 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


Ranging from 40 to 700 watts, and with tip 
diameters ranging from ¥%,”" to 13%”, the HEX- 
ACON line of soldering irons is all-inclusive. 
Detailed information concerning this quality 
line of screw tip and plug tip irons, and the 
patented HEXACON Hatchet type iron will be 
sent on request without obligation; write today. 


HEXACON ELECTRIC CO. 


137 WEST CLAY AVE., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 
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BASIC CHARACTERISTICS 
Of Jolephone Linea 


By SGT. WILLIAM W. AXFORD 


Instructor, Telephone Repeater and Carrier Course, 


Signal Corps School, Camp Crowder, Mo. 


E WILL discuss in this article, 
VY icennone line characteristics, 

their effects on speech quality, 
and some methods used to overcome 
the faults of the line. First let us see 
what the requirements are for a good 
quality telephone circuit. 

When a person speaks, the voice cre- 
ates sound waves of an alternating na- 
ture in the frequency range from about 
100 to 10,000 cycles. The ear can hear 
a frequency range from about 20 to 
16,000 cycles. However, for a good 
quality, intelligible telephone conver- 
sation only the frequency range from 
about 200 to 2,800 cycles need be 
passed by the line. However, this 200 
to 2,800 cycle band should be passed 
with as little distortion and outside in- 
terference as possible. 

There are four important telephone 
line characteristics affecting voice 
transmission; these are: 


(1) Attenuation or line loss. 

(2) Frequency distortion. 

(3) Inductive interference or noise 
and crosstalk. 


(4) Attenuation change due to 
weather and temperature. 


Attenuation 

Because of the characteristic called 
attenuation or line loss, all of the voice 
energy sent into a telephone circuit 
does not reach the receiving end. A 
majority of the energy actually is lost 
or dissipated in the line itself. This is 
because a line displays the effects of 
resistance (R), inductance (L), ca- 
pacitance (C) and leakage between the 
wires (G). This is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The resistance (R) is the ohmic re- 
sistance of the wire. The inductance 
(L) is due to the fact that there is a 
constantly changing magnetic field 
around the wires, caused by the alter- 
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In this article the author discusses telephone line characteristics, 
their effects on speech quality and some methods used to overcome 
the faults of the line. 


nating voice currents. There is a ca- 
pacitance effect (C) because a pair of 
wires acts like the two plates of a con- 
denser, with a dielectric (the insula- 
tion) in between. Leakage (G) is due 
to the fact that current will flow be- 
tween the wires of a pair because of 
the insulation resistance between the 
wires. This current leakage between 
wires is very small in cable circuits, 
but may become relatively high in 
open-wire circuits during wet weather. 

These line properties R, L, C, and G 
use up some of the electrical voice 
energy along the way. This gradual 
dying out of voice energy along the 
line, is called attenuation. The larger 
the values of R, L, C, and G, the 
greater the line loss. 

One requirement for a good circuit 
is that sufficient electrical energy reach 


the receiving telephone so that the lis- 
tening party can hear satisfactorily. A 
normally loud talker speaking into a 
telephone transmitter will create around 
one milliwatt of electrical energy at 
the input to the line. If at the receiv- 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


New operators are human and 
fallible and this story proves it. 

It concerns a girl, new to the 
long distance switchboard, 
was instructed to say, at the end 
of two minutes and 55 seconds, 
“Your three minutes up; 
please signal when through.” The 
three-minute limit arrived, but 
the operator forgot the formula. 
Instead, the startled parties on 
the line heard a scared voice say: 


“Your time has COME!” 


who 


are 











+ 





Fig. 1. Basic electrical properties of any trans- 


mission line. 


ing end of the line at least 1/1000 of 
this input energy is obtained, the cir- 
cuit will be satisfactory as far as loud- 
ness of reception is concerned. 

How much energy will be received 
depends on the amount of line attenu- 
ation which will be determined by both 
the type and length of line. The longer 
the circuit, the greater the loss. Cable 
circuits have much more loss than open 
wire because the wires are smaller in 
gauge and closer together. This causes 
an increase in the resistance and ca- 
pacitance effects of the line. 

The unit for measuring line loss or 
attenuation is the decibel (db.). It tells 
us what percentage of input power we 
may expect to receive at the distant 
end of the circuit. For instance, if 
there were one milliwatt of voice power 
at the input to a particular line, but at 
the output we ended up with only .001 
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Combined loss of 
Line & Equalizer 























loss 
in 
ab. 
Frequency 
Fig. 2a. Effect of an equalizer on line distortion. 


milliwatt, the line loss would be 30 db., 
based on the following db. formula: 


Loss 
substituting in our formula: 
.001 
Loss (db.) = 10 log ( i 


Following is a table comparing line 
loss in dbs and their corresponding 
power ratios: 


If line has loss 
in db. of: 


Any line loss from telephone to tele- 
phone over about 25 or 30 db. is con- 
sidered too great for good reception. A 
toll line should have a loss of much less 
(usually not more than nine db.) to 
allow for the additional loss of the 
local cable circuits which will be in the 
complete connection. 

Every type of line construction has 
a definite loss per mile. This is called 
its attenuation constant or transmis- 
sion equivalent per mile, as illustrated 
in table below: 


the line loss. With reference to Fig. 1, 
a defective wire splice will increase the 
line’s resistance (R) and tree condi- 
tions, broken insulators or grounds on 
the line will increase the leakage of 
current between the line conductors 
(G) and also leakage to ground, espe- 
cially during wet weather. Proper line 
maintenance and tree trimming will 
thus help to maintain line losses at a 
minimum. 

When the line loss becomes too 
great, telephone repeaters are inserted 
in the line to reduce the over-all circuit 
net loss to the desired value. 


- power output ) 
(db.) = 10 log ( power input 


) = 


10 X (—3) = 380 db. 





then the received energy will be 
this percentage of the transmitted energy. 


not quite 1/3 
1/10 
1/100 
1/1000 


Frequency Distortion 

Another line characteristic affecting 
speech quality is frequency distortion. 
We stated above that a telephone line 
has a definite loss. However, we failed 
to state that this line loss is not the 
same for all frequencies. A telephone 
line creates a greater loss to high fre- 
quencies than it does to low. This is 
frequency distortion. It is caused by 
the fact that the inductance and capaci- 
tance effect of the line impede the pas- 


Line loss per mile at 1,000 cycles, 68° temperature and dry weather. 


Open wire 12 inch spacing 


104 Cu. .066 db. 
128 Cu. .046 
165 Cu. .03 


Notice from the above table, that a 
100-mile line of 104 Cu. would have 
an over-all loss of less than seven db. 
(a very good circuit); while the same 
length of 19 ga. toll cable would have 
a loss of 108 db. (which of course you 
could not talk over without some means 
of boosting the energy along the line). 
This would require the use of ampli- 
fiers or telephone repeaters spaced 
along the line at regular intervals. 

To summarize: A telephone line has 
a certain amount of loss or attenua- 
tion, which must be small enough so 
that sufficient electrical voice power 
reaches the receiving telephone. The 
amount of line loss varies with both 
type and length of line. Proper line 
maintenance or a lack of it also affects 
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Toll cable, non-loaded 


19 ga. 1.08 db. 
16 ga. .73 


sage of high frequencies more than 
they do the low frequencies. The 
amount of distortion varies with the 
type and length of line. The longer the 
line the more the distortion. Fig. 2 
illustrates this effect. When distortion 
becomes too great, an electrical network 
ealled an equalizer is inserted in the 
line to neutralize the distortion. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

Notice that the combined loss, while 
being greater than if no equalizer had 
been added, is constant with frequency. 
Thus the distortion has been elimi- 
nated. Usually a telephone line will not 
create enough frequency distortion in 
the voice band to require an equalizer 
unless the line is long enough to need 


repeaters. In such a case the equalizer 
is included as part of the repeater, 

To summarize: A telephone line cre. 
ates a greater loss to the high frequep- 
cies than it does to the low frequencies. 
This distortion reduces the quality and 
intelligibility of speech because the low 
frequencies will be heard better than 
the high ones. When this distortion 
becomes too great, equalizers are used 
to overcome it. 


Inductive Interference 

Inductive interference includes noise 
and crosstalk. Crosstalk is the effect of 
one telephone circuit inducing an ip- 
telligible conversation into an adjacent 
circuit. This interferes with 
conversation over that circuit. 


normal 


Noise is any induced sound of an un- 
intelligible nature. Nearby power lines 
are the chief cause of induced noise at 
lower telephone frequencies. However, 
at the higher carrier frequencies, at- 
mospheric static will be the main source 
of noise. 

Noise and crosstalk are both chiefly 
due to the electrical coupling effect be- 
tween two circuits. This coupling is 
both magnetic and capacitive. The two 
circuits act much like the primary and 
secondary of a transformer. The mag- 
netic lines of force around one circuit 
cut the wires of a second circuit and 
cause an induced current to flow in 
the second circuit. This is illustrated in 
Fig. 3a. 

There is also a condenser effect be- 
tween the two pairs, through which the 
inducing current effectively can flow. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 3b. 

The better the coupling between the 
two circuits the greater the amount of 
induced current. Crosstalk between two 
circuits tends to increase as both the 
strength and frequency of the induc- 
ing signal increases and as the length 
of parallel between the two circuits 
increases. 

Telephone lines are transposed to 
help balance out induced crosstalk and 
noise currents. On carrier circuits the 




















pairs are sometimes spaced farther 
Line 
Fig. 2b. Simple bridged equalizer. 


apart (as much as 26 ins.) and the 
wires of a pair are placed closer to- 
gether (sometimes as little as six or 
eight ins. in order to reduce the cou- 
pling between the two circuits. Keep- 
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alizer ing telephone lines as far away as pos- 
r. sible from power lines is necessary to 
- cre. keep noise to a minimum. 
juen- In general, noise (of the same level) 
cies, can be tolerated more than crosstalk 
and because intelligible sounds are more —— @) 1 
» low annoying to a subscriber than are un- Disturbing WS’ 
than intelligible sounds on the line. On cer- Circuit AO» 
tion tain carrier circuits, crosstalk is actu- a ZN 2 
used ally made unintelligible for this very (‘FD \ 
reason. A) 2 
; . : —_——_ / > 
The line construction and mainte- —_ 
ise nance force has much to do with keep- \wS Disturbed 
t of ing crosstalk and noise to a minimum. ee a ' Circuit { 
in. Making sure that all transpositions are 
cent located on the proper pole and are « 
‘mal properly made will do much to reduce Fig. 3a. How magnetic coupling between two circuits causes crosstalk. 
crosstalk and noise, especially on car- 
rier circuits. A high resistance wire 
ce joint may cause a resistance unbalance 1 
sae to a phantom group. This of course Fj i 
shay would cause crosstalk between the 
=, phantom and side circuits. This is /- 2 
wl another reason for eliminating defec- 7 
_ tive wire splices. Keeping the line clear 7 » 
of grounds will do much to reduce .. -. 3 
efly noise. This includes serious tree condi- 
be- tions, dirty carbon blocks and broken ie 
1S insulators. 
two nif L, 
and Attenuation Change with 
ag- Temperature and Weather 
suit We stated above that a telephone Fig. 3b. How capacitive coupling between two circuits causes crosstalk. 
me line has a certain loss per mile which is 
= called attenuation constant. This loss is In open wire circuits it is the dryness regulator is sensitive to signal level 
| in based on a frequency of 1,000 cycles, or wetness of weather which changes changes of as little as one-half decibel. 
dry weather, and the temperature at the loss in the line. Leakage between In general, it may be stated that 
be- 68 degrees F. A change in either tem- Wires increases in wet weather and none of the above line characteristics 
™ perature or weather will cause this loss hence also the loss. will seriously impair the quality or in- 
- to change. For a short line the over-all As in the case with frequency dis- telligibility of telephone transmission 
attenuation change due to weather or tortion, the amount of loss variation Unless the line is so long that it re- 
: temperature will be relatively small. with weather will not be serious unless 4uires repeaters to boost the signal 
Hed But for a very long toll circuit this at- the circuit is long enough to require strength along the line. This is assum- 
he tenuation change may be large enough repeaters. On such circuits there will ing of course that the line is properly 
= to require a remedy. be placed either manual or automatic rreagienie sorte maintained, tranapesed 
th Telephone cable is protected from regulators to keep the over-all circuit for cresstale, and located as far away 
its the weather, so variation in tempera- net loss within required limits regard- 45 possible from power lines. 
ture is the main cause of attenuation less of weather. These regulators cut Most telephone wire circuits are en- 
change in cable circuits. Since the re- in or out artificial line networks to’ gineered to give good quality transmis- 
” sistance of wire increases with an in- compensate for either the decrease or sion. Proper construction and mainte- 
. crease in temperature so does the loss. increase in actual line loss. One type nance will keep them that way. 
er 
= >> “Unless telephone girls stop getting married,” said an official of a metropolitan telephone 
company in 1905, “an advertisement worded ‘Wanted—Energetic telephone operator—must be 
homely, none other need apply,’ will appear in the newspaper if new operators are to be ob- 
tained and kept.” 
>> It is quite probable that files of telephone companies and manufacturers contain many 
amusing letters, but we doubt that any will surpass this one which was received by a promi 
nent telephone manufacturing concern in 1902. 
“Me and sum of my nabors wants to put in a telefone line from string town to rabbet ridge. 
— There are timber all the way and we would licke to no if your fones will work on trees. We 
thought if your fones will work on barb wire fence that it would do as well on the trees. 
Would it do to fasten the wire to the trees with fine stepels? They say it will not do to have 
eC wire grounded. Do you grind yours? How about your fones—does you furnish short circuits 
a with each fone? Some of the lines in this country have long metalec circuits but I have heard 
ir some say that the short circuits are better. What kind of transmagraters and recepts do you 
é put on your fones? Could I save any cost on my fone by using my dinner bell instead of 2 bells 
é and that little flipper? Let me hear soon,——” 
Y FEBRUARY 2, 1946 s 
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tinue to place telephone conduits 

in floors with flush openings so 
that water from mopping can enter 
and damage the wiring. This obsolete 
and unsatisfactory practice is carried 
on even though special water tight 
fittings which will prevent this trouble 
are available. When a telephone wire 
leaves a floor outlet box and is attached 
to a desk, a fitting which extends about 
four inches above the floor level can be 
used to provide adequate protection 
against the entrance of water. 


S tin telephone engineers still con- 


* * 


A telephone engineer from down 
South gives us the following informa- 
tion on cable breathing from his point 
of view: 


“Here in the southland, climatic 
changes are not as rapid as in some 
areas and the contraction and expan- 
sion of air in cables is not considered 
great. Nevertheless, this breathing 
process in cables is a real, live thing 
and merits serious consideration. For- 
merly, when a cable failure was located 
in the office manhole or cable vault, we 
blamed the splicer for making a de- 
fective joint or having left dampness 
in the splice at the time of installation. 
But we know differently now. 

“A long cable will draw in excessive 
dampness through this breathing proc- 
ess from the main frame and unsealed 
terminals. 

“It now has become standard prac- 
tice with our company to fill all splices 
with paraffin where silk and cotton in- 
sulated cables meet paper or pulp insu- 
lated cable. In one exchange, we 
recently were required to replace all 
pothead type terminals with the sealed 
chamber type. Recently, dampness was 
drawn into cable from the main frame 
for a distance of 50 ft. even though 
drying equipment was installed in the 
terminal room. 

“The amount of moisture drawn into 
a cable by suction at a fault depends, 
to a great extent, on the size of the 
sheath opening and the length of the 
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cable. A small hole covered by a rain- 
drop will admit far more moisture than 
a large crack or bullet hole, where the 
suction is less. I have seen a small 
lightning blow-out, no larger than a 
pinhead, draw moisture into a cable 
for 100 ft. 

“In the tropics, where humidity is 
extremely high, we found it necessary 
to unlace main frame cable forms and 
fill all splices with paraffin to prevent 
trouble caused by cable breathing. 


“T consider this subject of cable 
breathing a timely one and many of 
the smaller companies should derive 
considerable benefit from it and avoid 
future cable troubles.” 


4 + * 


The large new busses have the motor 
mounted in the rear which is so far 
from the driver that he cannot hear 
it and, therefore, may not be aware 
that it is developing trouble. New 
busses, now being constructed, have a 
microphone mounted in the motor com- 
partment and a receiver for use of the 
driver so that he may tune in and 
hear every sound and make sure that 
the motor is running properly. 


* * 


The microphone pictured here, which 
is equipped with a “Retrax” cord, 
should prove of interest to the tele- 
phone industry. This is a powerful, 
compact, hand-held carbon microphone 





assembly designed for use on radio and 
interphone, or other communication 
systems. It has an output of eight 
milliwatts for an input of 100 dynes 
per square centimeter (normal close- 
speaking voice). 

An acoustic low frequency cutoff and 
response of 5,000 cycles guarantees out- 
standing performance under extreme 

The flexible rubber, 
reinforced at connec- 
tions, extends 40 ins. on less than a 
two-pound pull. 


noise conditions. 
“Retrax” cord, 


An old Signal Corps sergeant tells 
an amusing incident of ’way back wher 
the army mule was used to carry a 
pack saddle and a reel of wire to string 
grounded Morse telegraph lines. One 
soldier decided that by placing a key 
and sounder, also an operator on the 
wire carrying mule, constant communi- 
cation could be maintained with head- 
quarters during the wire stringing op- 
eration. Ground connections were to 
be maintained by connecting a ground 
wire to each shoe of the mule, the 
theory being that said mule would have 
at least one foot on the ground at all 
times. This was a wonderful scheme 
and all went well until the key was 
closed which shocked or at_ least 
tickled the mule, causing him to run 
away and string wire indiscriminately 
over the landscape. 


It is not understood why so many 
specifications and practices of most of 
the larger telephone companies give 
instructions to men on how to do 
things, but never explain the reasons 
why they should be done in a particu- 
lar manner. If you should ask one of 
these men why he does a thing in 4 
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certain way, he will, in all probability, 


advise you it is because the book tells 
him to, and that he does not know the 
reason therefor. It is the opinion of 
the writer that if these specifications 
were not so brief, and gave a few rea- 


sons why certain jobs should be per- 
formed in a_ specified manner, they 
would tend to increase the efficiency and 
versatility of the average worker. 
Further, it would give him an oppor- 
tunity to explain methods and proce- 
when queried, which, in turn, 


? ? 


"_ 


The “Plant Man’s Quiz” 


department is for your use. 


would result in an improvement in 
public relations. In this connection, the 
following rules have been tried and 
proved successful and it is _ believed 
they should be observed by the writers 
of specifications: 


(1) Why is it necessary? 

(2) What is its purpose? 

(3) Where should it be done? 

(4) When should it be done? 

(5) Who is best qualified to do it? 
(6) How is the best way to do it? 


Plant. Mani Quiz 2 ? ? 


Send in ques- 


tions on any troublesome problems you may have concerning plant éon- 


struction, repair or maintenance and they will receive the expert atten- 


tion of Ray Blain, our technical editor. Address your questions to Ray 


Blain, c/o TELEPHONY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


(). How can cable wiping cloths be 
made up locally? 

A. First, purchase a quantity of 
cotton herringbone ticking or moleskin 
in bulk, depending on the type of wip- 
ing cloth desired. The secret of a good 
usable cloth is neatness. Measurements 
should be accurate and the cloth cut 
squarely and evenly. Fold so that the 
inside edges do not protrude. It is 
best first to soak the ticking in water 
and then press in the folds with the 
aid of a heated pressing iron. The 
folded cloth should be stitched in such 
a manner that the thread is not ex- 
posed to the outer surface and wear. 

To make a 3 in. x 3 in. finishing 
cloth, place the 9 in. x 12 in. cloth, 
with the striped or finished side down, 
on a flat surface. The 12-in. side 
should be parallel and the nine-in. 
side at right angles to the person fold- 
ing. Take the edge nearest the person 
and fold in three inches toward the 
cuter edge. Next, fold the outer edge 
three inches toward the lower edge. We 
now have a three-ply cloth, 3 ins. x 
12 ins. 

Next, fold the right and left edges 
toward the center to form a cloth 
5 ins. x 6 ins. Now fold the cloth one 
more time, making it 3 ins. by 3 ins. 
Sew in two places, using a _ hidden 
stitch. 

When breaking in new cloths, they 
first should be given a liberal applica- 
tion of splicing oil or neat’s foot oil 
and then treated with a generous ap- 
plication of stearine. 


Q. We experience considerable dif- 
ficulty in splitting lead sleeves with a 
cable saw. This especially is true of 


the smaller sizes. Can you recommend 
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an easy method of accomplishing this 
task? 


A. The 
lead 


best method for splitting 
sleeves and the one generally 
recommended is to use a short length 
of 20-gauge piano wire. A loop should 
be formed in each end of the wire so 
that it can be attached to short lengths 
of sash cord for pulling. The wire is 
looped over the edge of the lead sleeve 
with one of the pulling cords threaded 
through the sleeve. A steady pull on 
the cords will cause the sleeve to be 
split evenly and quickly. 


Q. Will you advise what size wire 
should be used when more than one 
station protector is connected to one 
ground? 


A. Ordinarily No. 14 B&S gauge 
solid copper wire will prove adequate 
for grounding up to three protectors. 
No. 12 B&S gauge will handle up to 
five protectors and No. 6 B&S gauge 
will prove ample for any number of 
protectors, if properly connected. 


Q. We trouble 
making repairs on cable supported by 
the spinner method due to the fact that 
the cable lays tight against the mes- 
senger 


have considerable 


strand. Can you suggest a 


remedy? 


A. Repairs on spun cable never 
should be attempted without the help 
of a slack puller. This tool consists of 
a metal are with rollers on each end 
and a screw jack arrangement in the 
center which, when placed on the mes- 
senger strand, tightens it by pushing 
it off center between the two rollers. 
This tightening of the messenger 
causes the cable to loosen so that it 
can be pulled away from the strand. 


Both the cable and the strand return 
to normal position when the slack 
puller is removed. 

Q. Please indicate the color code as 
used in telephone work. 

A. The code for a 20-pair cable 
as follows: 


Pair 1 Blue 

Pair 2 Orange 

Pair 3 Green 

Pair 4 Brown 

Pair 5 Slate 

Pair 6 Blue-white 
Pair 7 Blue-orange 
Pair 8 Blue-green 
Pair 9 Blue-brown 
Pair10 Blue-slate 
Pair1ll Orange-white 
Pair12 Orange-green 
Pair13 Orange-brown 
Pair14 Orange-slate 
Pair15 Green-white 
Pair16 Green-brown 
Pair17 Green-slate 
Pair 18 Brown-white 


Pair 19 
Pair 20 


Brown-slate 
Slate-white 

A white mate is used with each of 
the above colored wires to form a pair. 


Q. Please note the breaking strength 


and safe load limits of new manila 
rope. 
A. The following table gives the 


only figures we have available on this 
subject: 


Breaking Safe working 
Size strength strength 
diameter rope new rope 
inches lbs. lbs. 
14 700 200 
3, 1,450 400 
le 2,450 700 
5g 4,000 1,100 
34 4,900 1,400 
1 8,200 2,300 
1% 12,500 3,000 
lle 17,500 5,000 
Spliced rope has approximately 80 


per cent of its new strength. Half the 
loads specified in this table should be 
used if the rope has been in service 
for six months. New rope ordinarily 
one-third to one-half of its 
strength in six months of average use. 


loses 


Q.. What type of gasoline should be 
used in furnaces and blow torches? 

A. Treated or high test gasoline is 
not a satisfactory fuel for either fur- 
naces or blow torches. It clogs burner 
jets and coils and requires excessive 
maintenance. Untreated white gasoline 
only should be used for this purpose. 


Vv 
Powell Appointed Manager 


A. W. POWELL has been appointed 
manager of the Rolfe, lowa, office of 
the Central Iowa Telephone Co. Mr. 
Powell recently was discharged from 
the Navy after four years of service. 
Before entering the Navy he traveled 
and installed equipment for Western 
Electric Co. 
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Nationwide Operator “oll Dialing 


FOREWORD 

This is the fourth of five articles 
made available to the industry by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
through the Dial Interexchange Com- 
mittee of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. This article 
discusses signaling and miscellaneous 
matters that affect the operational fea 
tures outlined in previous articles and 
matters relating to interconnecting the 
several types of offices. The third in- 
stallment of this series appeared in the 


January 26 issue, page 16. 


F. E. NORRIS, Chairman 
USITA Dial Interexchange Committee 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 
A. Signaling Arrangements items 

DC loop, DC composite and DC sim- 
plex signaling may be used with toll 
line dialing and operator office opera- 
tion for toll line and trunk signaling. 
Signaling employing AC facilities may 
also be used. 

4.01 Types of Signaling Systems. 

4.011 DC Loop. Loop signaling nor- 
mally employs a pair of conductors 
over which pulsing and supervision are 
obtained by combination of opening 
and closing the loop, reversing battery 
and ground and marginal currents. 
DC loop signaling may be used on in- 
teroffice, community dial, toll switch- 
ing, recording-completing and some toll 
line dialing trunks. This type of sig- 
naling requires less equipment than 
the composite type, but precludes the 
use of phantom arrangements. It can 
be used for handling calls originating 
at local and tributary offices which 
terminate at the associated toll office 
or tributaries of the toll office. 

The resistance range of dial loop 
signaling trunks is generally 0 to 1,200 
ohms. In certain cases, such as in the 
AB toll . transmission selector, this 
range can be made 1,200 ohms to 2,400 
ohms by use of a relay having different 
adjus‘ment values. 

With loop signaling the pulsing 
bridge at the sending end of the trunks 
is usually zero ohms but may be as 
much as 200 ohms. Pulsing is accom- 
plished by opening and closing the 
bridge at the sending end. 
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The term “%e break” of dial pulses 
is defined by the formula 
open interval x 100 
© break=— —— 
open interval + closed interval 
For 10 pulses per second this be- 
comes, on the average, 


€c 





open interval x 100 
© break————————_- . 

10 secs. 
Thus, if the open interval of the 
dial pulse is .060 secs., the formula 
gives 


‘ 





.060 x 100 
————————<e 2 
10 


The limits proposed for interchange 
of pulses between Bell and Independent 
companies are listed below: 


t 


« break 


Input at Toll Office to 


Input at Toll Office to 


NOTES: 


Trunk Terminating in Local Office of Toll Center 


Trunk Terminating in Community Dial Office... 


nel for each pair by using the two 
wires in parallel. One channel may 
also be obtained by using two pairs in 
parallel. This is known as a simplex 
on a phantom. 

The fundamental signaling circuit 
used with both composite and simplex 
signaling employs a_ ground return 
making it necessary with toll line dial- 
ing and on trunks to community dial 
offices which encounter material dif.- 
ferences in earth potential at the two 
ends to employ an earth potential sig- 
naling channel to neutralize the effects 
of the earth potential difference. 

It should be noted that where de 
sirable the DC composite and simplex 


% Break Will Lie Within Limits 

Below From 9-11 p.p.s. 

49-73% (1) and (2) 

50-70% ( 

47-71% ( 
( 


4) 
1) and (3) 
50 - 70% 4) 


(1) The bands shown here are for step-by-step intertoll dialing and 


can be shifted up or down as much as 3 per cent should conditions require, but 


the band width should not be widened. 


Where common control switching equip- 


ment using senders is used, these values should be 59.5 per cent - 67.5 per cent. 
(2) These limits apply to pulses delivered to toll switching trunks terminated 
in AB toll transmission selectors. The pulsing contacts should be shunted with 


two m.f. and 500 ohms in series. 


(3) These limits apply to pulses delivered to community dial and other trunks 
terminating in local type selectors. The pulsing contacts should be shunted by 


two mf and 600 ohms in series. 


(4) These limits apply to toll offices without intertoll dialing selectors and are 
for 8-12 pps. The pulsing contacts should be shunted by two mf and 600 ohms 


in series. 


The interdigital time usually pro- 
vided by senders is 0.6 secs. The min- 
imum interdigital time with dialing 
should be as near 0.6 secs. as feasible 
in order to allow time for trunk hunt- 
ing. 

The re-ring signal used on trunks 
employed by outward operators. to 
reach other operators on a dial basis, 
should be a pulse of 50 to 120 milli- 
seconds duration. 


4.012 DC Composite and Simplex 
Signaling. Composite signaling pro- 
vides three signaling channels and one 
earth potential compensating channel 
for each quad (two pairs) or phantom 
group. Occasionally composite signal- 
ing channels are obtained from the 
phantom leads of a quad or two pairs. 
This is known as composite on the 
phantom. 


Simplex signaling provides one chan- 


channels need not follow the talking 
channel: 


(a) Composite Sets. 

Two kinds of composite sets are used 
with composite signaling. 

(1) Suitable for either 48-volt sig- 
naling or 130-volt telegraph. 

(2) Suitable only for 48-volt sig- 
naling. 


The terms “heavy duty” and “light 
duty,” respectively, may sometimes be 
used by Independent manufacturers to 
refer to these two arrangements. The 
terms Type C for the first case and 
Types D and E for the second are 
ordinarily used in the Bell System. 

The term “heavy duty” refers to the 
Independent manufacture composite set 
equipment which is suitable for eithe) 
48-volt signaling or 130-volt telegraph 
conditions. This 
coils having 


composite set uses 
higher inductance and 
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large! current carrying capacity than 
the light duty coils, and is comparable 
to the Bell System Type C composite 
set which should be used in combina- 
tion with two or four mf. condensers 
connected to ground from each sig- 
naling lead, for short or long haul com- 
posite signaling. The Type C composite 
set may also be used for telegraph pur- 
increasing to six mf. the 
capacity from each signaling lead to 
ground. 

The term “light duty” refers to the 
use of the Independent manufacture 
light duty composite set which is for 
48-volt application and is unsuitable 
for telegraph, with its higher voltage. 
This arrangement is comparable to the 
comparatively inexpensive Bell Sys- 
tem Types D or E composite sets. The 
Type D composite set is intended for 
use with a short range signaling cir- 
cuit on community dial office trunks, 
switching trunks and tributary trunks 
where voice repeaters are not involved. 
Type E composite sets are for use with 
cable intertoll dialing circuits where 
the maximum range capability of the 
associated signaling circuit is not re- 
quired. 

The Type C composite sets are be- 
ing superseded by the Type E sets in 
the Bell System for toll circuit appli- 
cation to two-wire cable circuits. For 
four-wire cable and open wire toll cir- 
cuit cases, however, the Type C is the 
present standard. 

The Type D or light duty composite 
set is intended for use on non-re- 
community dial office, toll 
switching and trunks to tributaries of 
toll centers where comparatively inex- 
pensive equipment is required. The 
same type of retardation coils is used 
in this set as in the Type E set but 
the arrangement of the composite set 
circuit is different in that the Type D 
set has the retard coils connected out- 
side the repeating coil while the Type 
E set has them connected to the inside 
winding terminals of the 
coils. 


poses by 


peatered 


repeating 


(b) Composite Signaling Equipment. 
Two kinds of composite signaling 
equipment are available. 
(1) Short haul 
Combined Unit 
Separate Unit 
(2) Long haul 


The Independent manufacture is a 
short haul combined unit suitable for 
operation on trunks having loop con- 
ductor resistances up to 1,200 ohms 
of cable. The equipment made b. the 
Be'l System is described below. 

(1) Short Haul (4,800 ohms loop 
resistance of cable or 100 miles of open 
wire). The short haul signaling equip- 
ment consists of two varieties: 

Combined Unit. The combined unit 
variety combining the repeating coils, 
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composite sets and composite signaling 
equipment into one unit is intended for 
use on community dial office trunks, 
toll switching trunks and trunks to 
tributary offices of toll centers where 
comparatively inexpensive equipment 
will suffice. This equipment is suitable 
for operation on trunks having loop 
conductor resistances up to 4,800 ohms 
of cable or 90 miles of 104 copper wire 
with 45 to 50-volt battery. Shorter 
ranges are obtained with 40 to 56-volt 
battery. 

Two equipment arrangements are 
available, (a) a single circuit or (b) 
a phantom group which may be 
equipped for one, two or three circuits 
as required. Both include the line re- 
peating coils, composite sets for con- 
necting the signaling leads from the 
signaling circuit to the repeating coil, 
and the signaling circuit with its line 
balancing network. The latter includes 
retardation coils, condensers and re- 
sistances. To further reduce its cost 
the signaling equipment test jacks are 
omitted on these units. This fact and 
the type of composite set coils or- 
dinarily preclude the use of this equip- 
ment on intertoll dialing connections 
except on the tributary trunks which 
may be the last link in the toll con- 
nection. No provision is made for the 
use of this equipment at points having 
voice repeaters. However, it may be 
used with the present types of single 
channel type carrier systems. The 
single circuit unit is intended primarily 
for use with an open wire phantom 
group or a cable quad to obtain a 
fourth signaling channel in 
where the earth potential neutralizing 
leg is not required, but it may be used 
as a single circuit. 


cases 


Separate Unit. The separate unit 
variety, in which the composite sig- 
naling circuit is a separate unit from 
the repeating coil and composite set, 
is universal in its use for toll lines 
and trunks. This arrangement is suit- 
able for use with or without voice re- 
peaters on circuits having up to ap- 
proximately 4,800 ohms of cable or 100 
miles of open wire line with 45-50- 
volt battery. Somewhat shorter ranges 
are obtained with 40-56-volt signaling 
battery. This arrangement should 
generally be used with toll lines which 
do not include an intermediate voice 
repeater. However, arrangements are 
available which may be used where a 
19-ga. cable toll line of 50 miles or 
less in length includes an intermediate 
voice repeater. Where an intermediate 
voice repeater is employed, the signals 
should be by-passed around it. The 
unit is furnished only on a phantom 
group basis and includes test jacks to 
expedite maintenance. 

These phantom group signaling ar- 
rangements are furnished with the 


associated networks for balancing the 
signaling circuits mounted on a sep- 
arate unit, and the unit may be 
equipped for one, two or three cir- 
cuits as required. The repeating coil 
and composite set should be ordered 
and mounted separately. 

(2) Long Haul (8,000 to 12,000 ohms 
loop resistance of cable). This arrange- 
ment is primarily for toll line dialing 
and as used in the Bell System em- 
ploys either the Type C or Type E 
composite sets. The range with Type 
C sets is 12,000 ohms, loop conductor 
resistance (130 miles of 19-ga. cable) 
whereas the range with Type E sets 
is only 10,000 ohms. This circuit is 
suitable for operation with terminal 
and one intermediate voice repeater. 
Optional equipment arrangements are 
available for economy reasons but 
these reduce the upper limit to 8,000 
ohms. (110 miles of 16-ga. or 90 miles 
of 19-ga.) 

Like the short haul separate unit 
type composite signaling arrangement, 
this circuit is furnished on a phantom 
group basis with the networks for bal- 
ancing the signaling circuits mounted 
on separate units. Similarly, also test 
jacks are furnished to expedite main 
tenance. The unit may be equipped as 
required, for one, two or three circuits. 
This circuit operates only on 45 to 50- 
volt battery. It employs more sensitive 
relays and more elaborate networks 
than the short haul circuits, and con- 
sequently is more expensive. 

4.013 AC Signaling. At 
voice frequency carrier telegraph equip- 
ment is required for signaling where 
DC channels are not available such as 
with carrier telephone systems. This 
method of signaling appropriates one 
of the telephone channels for the sole 
purpose of obtaining 
telegraph channels. 

Another method is contemplated and 
further information will be 
available later. 

(To Be Continued) 


Vv 


present 


signaling and 


made 


Rhode Island Split 
Into Districts 

Although, Rhode Island is the small- 
est state in the union, recent growth 
of communication traffic and imcrease 
in operational problems has led the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to divide it into two districts with 
separate managers, as of January 1. 

John J. Halloran, who has been man- 
ager of the Rhode Island territory for 
the company, has been appointed man- 
ager for Providence and Scituate, and 
Lorenz Dahl, Jr., who has been district 
manager in Brockton, Mass., has been 
named district manager for the bal- 
ance of the state. 
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HE NEW version of the bill to 
i— the Wage-Hour Law is still 

a long, long way from becoming 
law itself. But if it does become law, 
there is good reason to hope that its 
application will be tempered with re- 
spect to small Independent telephone 
companies. At this writing the Senate 
Labor Committee had not taken defi- 
nite action, but your correspondent was 
reliably informed that the committee 
bill, as scheduled, would amend the 
present law to grant an exemption for 
operators at telephone exchanges hav- 
ing less than 1,000 stations. The gen- 
esis of this proposed expansion of the 
Independent telephone operator exemp- 
tion (it would not apply to Bell System 
operators) is very interesting. 

The development reflects some hard 
work, careful planning and sure-footed 
operation by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. The 
focal point of the association’s effort, 
of course, was its Washington head- 
quarters which, under the direction of 
Executive Vice President Clyde S. 
Bailey, saw that an able presentation 
of the industry’s case was made di- 
rectly to congressional committees. 

But the efforts of the association, 
to convince the congressional commit- 
tees that the Independent industry 
needs relief, could not have succeeded 
in Washington, alone, without the 
steady and united support of the in- 
dustry’s member companies. It was the 
letters from home and the contacts 
made by hundreds and hundreds of 
small telephone company officials and 
employes which had the real persuasive 
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New Wage-Hour Bill long way from becoming law. . . . 
Committee bill as scheduled would amend present law to 
grant an exemption for operators at telephone exchanges 
having less than 1,000 stations. . .. FCC finds itself involved 
in strike of Western Union operators in New York City. 


effect on the men in Washington who 
make the laws. 


Perhaps all this bouquet throwing is 
out of order and certainly premature, 
in view of the fact—already stated— 
that the new Wage-Hour Bill is still a 
long ways from becoming law. Let us 
look at the bill as a whole and see just 
why there are so many hurdles, yet 
to be encountered, that final enactment 
is open to question. 


First of all, the original Pepper Bill 
to increase the minimum from the 
present rate of 40 cents an hour to 65 
cents an hour for all industries cov- 
ered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
has been deadlocked in both House 
and Senate committees despite continu- 
ous prodding and lecturing by Pres- 
ident Truman, who has labeled it one 
of his “‘must” bills. It was the Senate 
Labor Committee which finally broke 
the deadlock voting to report out the 
bill. The bill, which the committee is 
scheduled to bring forth, contains nu- 
merous changes from the original Pep- 
per Bill, including the change affecting 
small telephone exchange exemptions. 
(The original Pepper Bill had no pro- 
vision on this at all.) But the commit- 
tee bill does retain the essential 65-cent 
minimum feature and the ultimate ob- 


jective of a 75-cent-an-hour minimum. 

The bill introduced by Senator Pep- 
per (D., Fla.) would have required a 
65-cent minimum immediately upon 
enactment and a 75-cent minimum 
within two years. It also would have 
allowed a five-year period for the 
prosecution of back claims. and so 
forth, before a statute of limitations 
would outlaw legal action. The com- 
mittee bill softens this to the extent 
of making the effective date of the 
65-cent minimum four months after 
the bill’s enactment, 70 cents within 
two years and 75 cents within five 
years. It also cuts down the proposed 
period for invoking the statute of lim- 
itations to two years. 

Another very important feature of 
the committee bill, as distinguished 
from the Pepper Bill, eliminates the 
time-and-a-half pay for overtime. This 
applies to all industries actually af- 
fected by the bill. Western Union 
messenger boys, certain maritime work- 
ers and other fringe exemptions were 
scheduled to be granted by the Senate 
Labor Committee along with the tele- 
phone operators’ exemption from 500 
to 1,000-station exchanges. 

It will be recalled that the National 
Federation of Telephone Workers had 
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Aerial to Underground 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Go 


The UA-20 closely resembles the design of the 
famous Cook S-20 Pole Cable Terminal. The 
UA-20 is equipped with two entering nozzles and 
the cable chamber is equipped with terminating 
studs for each cable. Protection is provided by 
the Dual Gap H-20 Protector Unit which con- 
nects each aerial cable pair with its adjacent 
underground pair. 

The UA-20 offers many advantages. By simply 


removing the fuses the overhead and the under- 
ground cables are quickly disconnected, per- 
mitting testing in either direction. Special test 
clips with fuse clip adapters and cords are 
furnished. Service is re-established by reinserting 
the fuses into the heavy spring clips, which 
insures constant electrical contact and no resist- 
ance loss, an important feature in toll cable 
transmission. 
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asked for a shrinkage of the telephone 
operators’ exemption in the other di- 
rection. The federation wanted the 
exemption cut down from exchanges 
of 500 stations or less to exchanges 
of 300 stations or less, and also wanted 
to bar the benefits of the exemption 
to exchanges operated by some of the 
larger Independent telephone compa- 
nies. So in view of the fact that the 
Senate Labor Committee took its action 
(in favor of the 1,000 exemption) in 
the face of a counter request by an 
organized labor group, the fruit of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association’s work appears all the more 
impressive. 


But let us get back for a realistic 
appraisal of the breakers ahead for 
both the bill and the Independent tele- 
phone companies. Let us take the tele- 
phone amendment first. Will it stick? 
The chances are that the amendment 
will stick on the floor of the Senate, 
meaning that when the Senate passes 
this bill, as it is almost certain to do, 
it is not likely that any amendment to 
strike out what the committee has done 
with respect to telephone exemption 
will prevail on the floor of the Senate. 
Perhaps none even will be attempted. 
The reason is that the Senate Labor 
Committee is politically left of the 
Senate as a whole. It is also more 
definitely pro-labor than the Senate as 
a whole. So if the Senate committee 
were sufficiently persuaded that the 
Independent telephone industry needs 
this relief to write such an amendment 
in the bill, this observer does not look 
to the Senate as a whole to 
that action. 


nullify 


On the House side, however, there is 
a chance that no such amendment will 
get into the House version of the bill. 
We must realize right off that there is 
no chance whatever that the House will 
pass the Senate bill without change so 
as to avoid any necessity for a con- 
ference. The House is sure to write 
its own bill and it may contain no 
language at all on the telephone ex- 
emption one way or another. Political- 
ly, the House as a whole and the House 
Labor Committee are more conserva- 
tive than their opposite numbers on 
the other side of the Capitol Dome. 


But this is only a broad generaliza- 
tion. Any seasoned Washington ob- 
server knows that committees operate 
in the most unpredictable fashion, sc 
there is no guaranty that the House 
committee either will write a telephone 
exemption into its version of the bill 
or that the House, as a whole, will 
take any such action. If this occurs, 
a conference would be required be- 
tween the two houses of Congress and 
there would be the chance of having 
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the telephone exemption lost in the 
shuffle. Conferences, generally speak- 
ing, operate on a trading basis. These 
little exemptions and separate pro- 
visions always are used as trading 
points and the telephone exemption in 
the Senate’s bill thus could be traded 
off in conference against some other 
provision affecting some other industry 
or labor principle. 

This warning is repeated here to em- 
phasize the need for continued support 
by the Independent industry for the 
work so far successfully pursued by 
the USITA with reference to this bill. 
Of course, the House well may include 
in its bill a telephone exemption and, 
if it does, that will settle the matter. 

Summing up, this writer would say 
the chances are better than even that 
the 1,000-station exemption will stick 
in the bill if it becomes law. Statis- 
tically, he would guess the chances are 
about 60-40 in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

As for the bill, itself, that is another 
matter entirely. The attempt to reduce 
the minimum from 65 cents to 55 cents 
was defeated in the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee by only a fairly small margin, 
and another attempt is bound to be 
made on the floor of the Senate. It 
possibly may succeed. But whether it 
does or not, this writer’s judgment is 
that the House certainly will reduce 
the 65-cent minimum. 

A canvass of sentiment of the House 
committee and the House as a whole 
shows that it is more in favor of some- 
thing like 55 cents. If the House does 
write that kind of a bill, there is a 
chance of a conference deadlock. This 
could defeat any legislation at all. Be- 
fore that, there is even a chance that 
the House committee will continue to sit 
on the bill as it has sat on the bill all 
these months. However, the organized 
labor lobbies are putting the heat on 
the House Labor Committee and this is 
an election year for Congress. It is 
hard to see how a committee, alone, 
can resist the pressure to report out 
some kind of a bill so that the House 
can vote on it. 


Speaking of union and labor mat- 
ters, the Federal Communications 
Commission has suddenly found itself 
involved in a labor strike. Offhand, one 
would consider the FCC as unlikely to 
get into such a predicament as a soft- 
shell crab getting marooned in the 
Sahara Desert. But labor strikes have 
some curious consequences these days. 

The strike in question is the Western 
Union telegraph operators’ strike, be- 
ing conducted in New York City by the 











Communist-dominated CIO American 
Communications Association. The New 
York City area is the only section of 
the Western Union system where this 
particular organization has any sup- 
port among the telegraph workers, 
Western Union employes elsewhere 
throughout the United States have 
been organized chiefly by the AFL 


union, the recognized bargaining agent. 

The New York City strike results 
from the refusal of the CIO union to 
abide by the terms of a War Labor 
Board decision granting a wage in- 
crease. Both the AFL and CIO unions 
previously had agreed to abide by the 
War Labor Board’s decision, but when 
the decision finally was forthcoming, 
the CIO union in New York decided 
that it wasn’t enough and its members 
were ordered out on strike. The AFL 
unions elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try carried out their agreement by ac- 
cepting the War Labor Board’s deci- 
sion and refusing to join in the strike 
of the rival union in New York City. 

But to get back to the FCC: It seems 
that the New York City strike, nearly 
a month old (which may be settled be- 
fore these lines appear in print), has 
not been going any too well. Workers 
have been drifting back to the job. One 
sure sign that a strike is not holding 
up is when the strike leaders 
trying to get government agencies and 
other outside forces to bail them out. 
To get publicity for its strike in New 
York City, the CIO union, headed by 
Joseph A. Selly, featured some uni- 
formed sailors in its picket lines, which 
brought him in conflict with the Navy 
Department’s edict against picketing 
in uniform. This was good for some 
newspaper stories for a couple of days. 

Then Mr. Selly tried to enlist the 
support of the FCC by filing a com- 
plaint charging that the Western 
Union strike in New York had lowered 
the standards of service to the detri- 
ment of the public interest, requiring 
regulatory action. Specifically, Selly 
complained that Western Union was 
mailing some telegrams in the New 
York City area, contrary to law. 
Youthful FCC Chairman Paul A. Por- 
ter, who has been around Washington 
long enough to 


begin 


recognize a_ political 
booby-trap when he sees one, indicated 
pessimism about the chances that the 
FCC could do anything definite about 
this matter in time to help the strike 
He agreed that the FCC should and 
would consider any complaints against 
telegraph service. But the usual pro- 
cedure on such matters, in all prob- 
ability, runs far past the life of this 
particular strike which, as_ hinted 
above, does not seem too long. 

But Mr. Selly naturally wanted ac- 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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CLEAR UP 


B.: 
RAFFIC JAMS 


on toll lines 





When toll lines "jam up" with traffic, and you find yourself needing additional toll transmission 
facilities—think of LENKURT Carrier Equipment. By installing this modern equipment, you can carry 
two to four times as much traffic as ever before, over your existing lines, thus greatly increasing your 
toll transmission capacity without making costly additions to your outside plant. 


LENKURT Carrier Equipment is designed to meet the specific requirements of the Independent 
telephone field. Added to existing open-wire lines of copper or Copperweld construction,* it pro- 
vides one, two or three carrier channels affording the highest quality of telephone transmission. Sim- 
plified and standardized, it "proves in" economically, even on lines as short as twenty miles. 


Thoroughly tested and proved in actual use, LENKURT Carrier Equipment is backed by Automatic 
Electric engineering service, to meet your specific problems. Ask your Automatic 


ad Electric representative or write us direct for Circular 1664, which contains valuable 


information on Lenkurt Carrier Equipment. 


impair operation of carrier channels. Use of carrier 
with iron wire construction of suitable quality may 
also produce acceptable results, but is not recom- 
mended. 


pull Pa *Short lengths of cable in the line do not seriously 
wi 
ent 
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| It's the Strowger switch—heart of the Strowger system, and key to all the 


his system provides. It's ready to do what you want it to do! 


nthe small community exchange, it serves as the entire operating staff— 
ily completing local calls, directing toll calls to the operator at a distant 


change, and working quickly and accurately, "all around the clock." 


own or city, it meets all requirements in exchanges of any size. Its 


flexibility provides complete freedom in exchange arrangement, and 


o 


peparrangement to meet changing needs. 


switching, it speeds up service, improves toll-line efficiency, saves 
opera It serves also in the most modern and comprehensive automatic 


toll ng 


) this versatile switch, Strowger equipment will meet all future 
quiremenge or growth. Performance has proved that it's ready, always, 
do wht it to do. 


VANS 
ATIC ELECTRIC 


tors opt's of the Strowger Step-by-Step ‘'Director'’ for Register- 
Transi@tion . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 


Telephon! Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consu/tants 
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tion in a hurry and so on January 24 
he announced that letters had been 
sent to President Truman and the two 
U. S. Senators from New York, Robert 
F. Wagner and James F. Mead, pro- 
testing against the “laxity” of the FCC 
in dealing with the conditions arising 
out of the strike. A copy of this pro- 
test was sent to Chairman Porter. The 
Joint CIO Strike Support Committee 
charged that the FCC, “by its inaction, 
had been giving aid and comfort to the 
company.” Company officials refused 
comment on the protest to President 
Truman. The text of the CIO protest 
to the White House was as follows: 


“It has always been our impression 
that the commission was established to 
regulate the communications industry 
for the protection of all the people. 
This certainly carries with it the ob- 
ligation to punish violations of the law 
to guarantee against their reoccur- 
rence. Yet we find the FCC guilty of a 
complacency which is in fact giving 
active aid and comfort to a company 
which has shown such great irrespon- 
sibility toward the telegraph-using 
public, toward its employes and toward 
the law.” 

It may be that the FCC will decide 
that it has a responsibility to get into 
a labor dispute and bail the CIO union 
out of a strike which is dying on its 
feet. But this reporter does not think 
that development is very likely. As one 
commissioner is reported to have said 
off the record: “If we were really look- 
ing for trouble, we’ve got plenty of it 
right within our own statutory juris- 
diction. We don’t have to import it 
from New York to Washington.” 


* * * 


New York City was the scene of an- 
other CIO union threat to strike of 
special interest to public utilities. It 
was the recent issue between the newly 
elected Mayor O’Dwyer and Michael J. 
Quill, head of the CIO 
Workers Union, which has organized 
some of the workers on the city owned 
subway system. 


Transport 


The dispute—it was 
in dispute for only a short time be- 
fore Mayor O’Dwyer 
Mr. Quill—involved a 
matter for a labor issue. 


surrendered to 
unusual 
It seems the 
city’s board of transportation was con- 
sidering the of three 


very 


sale relatively 


small power plants furnishing power 
for two of the New York City sub- 
ways, because it felt it could obtain 
power from the larger system of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. at cheaper rates, 
in view of the fact that rehabilitation 
of the plants would involve consider- 
able outlay. Whatever the merits of 
the board’s judgment on this question, 
certainly it was a managerial 
tion. 

Now if the New York subways still 
were being operated by private com- 
panies, it is hard to conceive that any 
labor union even would have enter- 
tained the motion of objecting, much 
less threatening to strike, because it 
did not like the policy decision on such 
a matter. However, Mr. Quill’s union 
threatened to strike and the newly 
elected Mayor O’Dwyer surrendered to 
his demands. It is probably the first 
time the labor movement has succeeded 
in winning a victory through the 
threat of strike on a point which was 
almost entirely political and did not 
involve a labor issue. 


ques- 


Where is this trend going to end? 
If a union can strike successfully to 
prevent a municipality from selling 
part of its utility properties, it is only 
one more step for a union to strike in 
order to compel a city to buy a utility 
property. Perhaps the whole issue of 
public ownership may be settled for us 
by the labor unions instead of by Con- 
gress, state legislatures, popular elec- 
tions and other usual forums of pub- 
lic policy. 

Of course, we also can sympathize 
with Mayor O’Dwyer’s position. The 
dictum that there can be no 
strikes against the sovereign power of 


noble 


government has an impressive genesis, 
going back through reassurances of 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s’. predecessor, Mr. 
LaGuardia, as well as strong and un- 
compromising utterances of three for- 
mer Presidents: Franklin Roosevelt, 
Calvin Coolidge and Grover Cleveland. 
An enterprising legalist probably could 
carry it much further back, through 
the obscure and authoritative recesses 
of common law. 

In practical application, however, it 
is getting a little threadbare. The fed- 


eral government has had pretty good 
luck to date in getting recalcitrant em. 
ployes to return to their jobs in eggep. 
tial industries by the mere formality 
of the government’s _ seizure. But 
Washington observers seem agreed 
that it is pushing its luck pretty hard 
Mayor O’Dwyer had no illusions that 
Mr. Quill’s union would have respected 
the theoretical sovereignty of the lowe; 
level of government, of which he ig the 
elected executive. 

What is more, the mayor could not 
run to the federal government to bail 
him out of a difficulty through fed. 
eral seizure, as in the case of the meat 
packers and other industries. Unde) 
the law, the federal government could 
not seize the property of the city of 
New York. Otherwise, we might run 
into such absurd situations as having 
a couple of GI’s picking up Mayor 
O’Dwyer and carrying him out of the 
city hall. No, the city of New York, 
being itself a form of government, 
would have to work out its own solu- 
tion. 


The anticlimax of this appeasement 
of Mr. Quill by Mayor O’Dwyer came 
with the subsequent 
story: in New York newspapers to the 
effect that the mayor was the victim 
of one of the biggest bluffs ever pulled 
in labor history. If it were a poker 
game, one could not but help admire 
Mr. Quill’s fortitude in raising his de- 
mands so high with such small cards 
hand. According to the New 


revelation in a 


in his 


York papers, Quill never could have 
pulled off any kind of an effective 
strike at all on the New York City 


owned utility system if the mayor had 
had sand enough to call his bluff. Be- 
cause out of 30,000 employes, onl; 
10,000 are organized at all and 5,000 
of those belong to a rival AFL union 
which would part of Mr. 
Quill’s threatened strike. Asked fo 
comment on Mr. Quill’s course of ac- 
tion, Edward Bishop, head of the AFL 
union, said “‘We think he’s a phoney.” 

Now that 
Mayor O’Dwyer 
low who let the 


have no 


facts are known. 
must feel like a fel- 
of the 


evening go uncalled to a wise guy witl 


those 


sweetest pot 


a pair of deuces in his hand. 


Nylons Cause Two-Hour Telephone Tie-Up 


The combination of 1,000 pairs of nylon stockings and H. V. 
Washington, D. C., 


for the 


hours in mid-evening. 


made 
D-day 


announcement was 


That 


meant 


(D for deluge) 


telephone system recently, crippling service 
The NBC commentator’s Washington sponsor, the 
offered a pair of the sought after hose to the first 


1,000 women 


who 
at the start and end of the 7:45 p.m. (EST) program. 
for the “hello” girls in the nation’s capital. In 50 


Kaltenborn proved too mucel 


completely for two 
Hahn Shoe Store. 
called the store. The 


minutes, 1,000 lucky women had placed their orders, but uncounted thousands of others wer+ 
able to place nothing but a few well chosen words with the harried telephone company staff. 


Finally, an announcement had to be carried over Station 


WRC, 


Washington, stating that the sale was over. 
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the local 


NBC 


station in 
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The New 3” Homelite Pump — Handles 
15,000 gallons per hour. Weighs only 
95 pounds complete. 


¢ FASTER PRIMING 

FASTER PUMPING 
COMPLETELY PORTABLE 
BUILT-IN GASOLINE ENGINE 


Send for New Homelite Bulletin 


HOMELITE 


CORPORATION 


Aa table PUMPS + GENERATORS + BLOWERS 


PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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The new 2” Homelite Pump — Handles 
10,000 gallons per hour. Weighs only 
88 pounds complete. 





The New 1's” Homelite Pump—Handles 
3,500 gallons per hour. Weighs only 48 
pounds complete. 
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Private Utility Wins Right 
To Counties Claimed by Co-op 

Circuit Judge W. B. Ardery, Frank- 
fort, Ky., on January 16 upheld per- 
mits granted the Kentucky & West 
Virginia Power Co. to extend its serv- 
ice in territory in 16 eastern Kentucky 
counties claimed by five rural electric 
co-operatives. (TELEPHONY, March 24, 
1945, page 28.) 

In ruling on the eastern Ken- 
tucky power case, Judge Ardery said 
he believed there is a “fundamental 
difference” between a co-operative as- 
sociation and a privately owned utility 
operating for profit, but that Kentucky 


law authorizes the Kentucky Public 
Service Commission to treat them on 
the same level in awarding permits. 


He pointed out the co-operatives ob- 
tained authority from the commission 
in 1944 to operate in the territory in 
question, but delayed starting because 
of war conditions and failed to renew 
their certificates. He commented he did 
not know why they did not apply for 
renewals. 


Judge Ardery declared the 
service agency was within its rights 
in suggesting the company and the 
co-ops work out a compromise, but that 
the co-ops never carried that to a con- 
clusion. 


public 


The projects involved 1,182 miles of 
lines to serve 7,003 consumers at a 
cost estimated at $2,000,000 and Com- 
mission Chairman T. B. McGregor said 
at the time the company was better 
able to supply electricity at a lower 
cost than the co-ops. The company, 
which has headquarters in Ashland, re- 
cently advised the commission it had 
built 406 miles of the projects plus 
an additional 102 miles of short ex- 
tensions for which permits are not re- 
quired at a total cost of $916,000 and 
was proceeding with the remainder of 
the construction. 


28 


The co-ops claimed the power com- 
pany’s practice was to serve consumers 
along the main highways and not ex- 


tend its lines, at the same level of 
cost to farm houses on side roads, as 
the co-ops declared they did. 


Vv 


lowa State Telephone Co. 
Buys Three Exchanges 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
of Adair, Iowa, through its directors, 
has signed a contract for the sale of 
its three exchanges at Adair, Fon- 
tanelle and Bridgewater to the Iowa 
State Telephone Co., Newton, after 
stockholders had authorized the trans- 
action. The Newton company will take 
over March 1. The Farmers Mutual 
company was organized in 1900 and 
has been supplying service to the three 
towns. and nearby rural areas. 

A statement issued to its officers 
pointed out that it was deemed unwise 
to continue operations, due to govern- 
ment regulation forcing the payment 
of higher wages and the growth of 
rural electrification in that section of 
the state which would have compelled 
extensive rehabilitation of the lines. 


Vv 


FCC Approves New Link in 
Cross-Country Coaxial Cable 

An additional link in the proposed 
New York to Los Angeles 3,287-mile 
coaxial cable of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was approved 
January 9 by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission when it granted the 
application of the AT&T, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and South- 
ern California Co. to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Dallas, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, Calif., a distance of about 
1,500 miles. 


It is estimated that the proposed 


construction of this link will cest about 
$24,500,000. This application, from a 
standpoint of estimated construction 
cost, is the largest single construction 
project 


ever considered by the com- 
mission. 
The cable will contain eight coaxial 


units suitable for a large number of 
telephone and telegraph channels and 
for the transmission of television pro- 
grams. Upon completion of this con- 
struction, coaxial cable will extend 
from New York through Atlanta and 
Dallas to Los Angeles, Calif., with the 
exception of the section between Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga., which 
may be constructed during 1947. 

In addition to its use for long dis- 
tance telephone service, coaxial cable 
is capable of transmitting the broad 
bands of frequencies required for tele- 
vision. The coaxial system now being 
built by the Bell System therefore is 
suitable in providing a television net- 
work. 

The plans of the Bell System for this 
type of cable involve a total of ap- 
proximately 7,000 route miles and the 
entire program is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next four years. 


Vv 


Minnesota Rural Company 
Sold to Northwestern Bell 

Sale of the Rustad (Minn.) Rural 
Cooperative Telephone Association to 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was approved January 16 by the Min- 
resota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. 

tates now in effect for similar serv 
ice provided in the Fargo-Moorhead 
exchange area have been agreed t 
by the 17 subscribers affected by th 
sale and have been authorized by the 
commission. 

No consideration was given by the 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
USED = UNUSED 


TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH 


EQUIPMENT 


ORIGINALLY COSTING ABOUT 


$525,000 


Communications wire and cable: Outside and Inside Plant 
Telephone Instruments: Test Sets: Relays: Loading Coil 
bout Cases and Terminals and 


o SWITCHBOARDS 


ai FOR PRIVATE BRANCH AND CENTRAL OFFICE EXCHANGES 


xial 


a FOR SALE BY 


pro- 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


and 
the 
ar- (A Subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance Corporation) 
lich 
Listings, completely describing the material, are now available at 
dis- any RFC Region Office. Ask for “WA Listing No. L-40, January 
ible 29, 1946,”’ which contains detailed information about location of 
oad items and how to obtain permission to inspect material at U. S. 
ele- Signal Corps depots on and after February 8, 1946. This listing 
ing also contains an offer-to-purchase-form which must be used for 
is the submission of all bids. 

1et- 
The equipment and parts are unpackaged (although some cable is on reels) but will be 
his packaged after sale when necessary, to insure safe shipment. All sales will be for cash 
ap- unless credit terms have been arranged. 


ee: All bids must be delivered not later than 10 A.M. February 25, 1946, to the War Assets 
Corporation, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y., at which time bids will be publicly opened 
and read. The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 


VETERANS: To help you in purchasing surplus property from War Assets 
Corporation, a veterans’ unit has been established in each of our Regional Offices. 


had FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WIRE, WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL AT ADDRESS 
™ ABOVE OR AT ANY OF THE REGIONAL OFFICES BELOW. 


WAR ASSETS CORPORATION 


(A SUBSIDIARY OF RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION) 
















A DISPOSAL AGENCY 
DESIGNATED BY THE 
SURPLUS PROPERTY 

ADMINISTRATION ; 
' f ; « Producers’ ant 
eg Aircraft 
mn and Plants formerly han 


dled by Reconstruction RFC OFFICES (INCLUDING FORMER DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES) LOCATED 
. Finance Corpor’ Consumer AT: Atlanta + Boston c r * Kansas City, Mo. * New York * Philadelphia + San Prencince 


Os ¢ Chic ° nve ° » 
Seattle + OTHER RFC SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: Birmingham + Charlotte + Cleveland * 
Detroit + Helena * Houston * Jacksonville + Little Rock + Los Angeles + Louisville * toke ty * Nashville 
e 


and for Surplus 
Goods formerly handled by 
United States Departmen 
of Commerce 


New Orleans * Oklahoma a! * Omaha * Portiand, Ore. + Richmond + St. Louis + Salt Lake C * San Antonio 
Spokane * OTHER FORMER PARTMENT OF COMMERCE REGIONAL SURPLUS PROPERTY OFFICES LOCATED AT: 
Cincinnati and Fort Worth. 348 
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POINTING TO THE FUTURE 


Our advertising program endeavors 
to interpret the telephone industry to 


all ages — youngsters as well as adults. 


The advertisement on the opposite 
page is one of a series currently 
appearing in juvenile magazines. 
This one tells boys and girls about the 
new mobile radiotelephone develop- 


ment in language they understand. 


























“Right! We'll pick it up 
on our way in” 





ing when auto- 





mobiles and 
trucks will be telephones on 
wheels. In touch with their offices 
by the telephone on the dashboard, 
delivery-truck drivers will be able 
to take care of last-minute orders 
without making extra trips. 
Callers from cars will talk over 
two-way radiotelephones that will 
be linked with the land lines of the 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


telephone company through the 
nearest of several receiving and 
sending stations. 

It is similar to the Bell System’s 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone ser- 
vice used widely in coastal, harbor 
and inland waters before the war. 

Installations of this new mobile 
radiotelephone service in a num- 
ber of large cities will depend upon 
how rapidly production of new 
radio equipment can get going. 


























commission 
price paid. 


concerning the value of 


Vv 

Indiana Companies Ask Rate 
Increase, Line Construction 

Hearing on the petition of stock- 
holders and subscribers of the Odon- 
Madison Township Telephone Co., 
Odon, Ind., requesting authority to in- 
crease rates was scheduled to be held 
this month before J. B. Bailey of the 
Indiana Public Commission’s 
utility tariff bureau. An engineering 
study of the property has been made 
by commission engineers. 


Service 


Also filed with the commission was 
a petition of the Sullivan (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co. asking authority to construct 
a line to connect with the Pleasantville 
(Ind.) Telephone Co., to be used for 
long distance service. 


Vv 


Commission Cannot Rule on 
Police's Suspension Order 

A public service commission cannot 
render judgment on a police commis- 
sioner’s order for suspension of tele- 
phone service, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities ruled 
November 20 in dismissing the peti- 
tion of a Dorchester, Mass., merchant 
for restoration of service at his meat 
market. (TELEPHONY, October 6, page 
20.) 

Telephone service was stopped Aug- 
ust 2, 1945, at the market run by peti- 
tioner William B. Rodman, his brother, 
Samuel Rodman, and _ brother-in-law, 
Simeon Golong, on the Boston police 
commissioner’s order to the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
commissioner charged there was reason 
to believe such service was being used 
for the illegal purpose of placing bets 
on horse races. 

In dismissing the petition, the com- 
mission stated it found no necessity 
for deciding whether the _ telenhone 
actually was used for illegal purposes 
and could only order service restora- 
tion when the company’s refusal to do 
so appeared unjust and unreasonable. 
The commission said it had no right 
to review the action of the police com- 
missioner which is equally binding up- 
on both commission and telephone com- 
pany. Only where the company, of its 
own accord, discontinued service be- 
cause it felt such service was put to 
illegal use might the commission re- 
view the telephone company’s action. 


Vv 


Asks Oklahoma Boundary 
Rulings Be Set Aside 

The troublesome problem of fixing 
and approving boundary lines defining 
territory to be served by telephone 
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companies of Oklahoma again was 
brought before the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission by the Southern 
Bell Telephone Co., in a petition filed 
January 24. (TELEPHONY, May 5, 1945, 
page 24.) 

The company asks the commission to 
set aside its journal entry No. 4238, 
issued January 8, 1946, pursuant to 
filing by the Bell company of maps 
and tariffs representing agreements 
reached with connecting companies 
serving territory adjacent to its vari- 
ous exchanges in the state. The journal 
entry accepted the boundary line maps 
for filing but refused to approve the 
lines and other arrangements made by 
them. 

The Southwestern 
uary 24 petition, 


Bell, in its Jan- 
contends that the 
ruling amounts to “unlawful, unau- 
thorized, unreasonable and arbitrary 
suspension” of the tariffs filed by the 
company and deprives it of the “pro- 
tection to which it is entitled under the 
constitution and statutes of the state.” 
The company also contends that the 
journal entry requires the company to 


act at its peril with respect to ex- 
change areas and its investments 
therein. 


The agreements represented by the 
maps and tariffs were drawn with due 
regard to the interests of the public, 
the economical operating problems and 
to better telephone service, the tele- 
phone company petition claims. No 
hearing date had been set at the time 
of this writing. 

For several years the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. has been operating 
in territory outside of its exchanges in 
Oklahoma, which was defined through 
agreements reached with adjacent tele- 
phone companies. The commission has 
accepted these for filing but never has 
agreed to accept them or abide by 
them, a policy stated by the journal 
entry of January 8. 

However, whenever a dispute has 
arisen between adjacent Independent 
companies or Bell and Independent ex- 
changes, as to which company should 
have the exclusive right to serve cer- 
tain territory previously agreed upon 
by two or more companies involved, 
the commission, after hearings, has 
ordered the service to be given by the 
company which it believes can best 
serve the applicant’s needs for a tele- 
phone connection regardless of the ap- 
plicant’s zone of residence. 

The Southwestern’ Bell Co. con- 
sistently has refused to give local ex- 
change telephone connections to a sub- 
scriber or applicant in the territory 
of an adjacent exchange, excepting up- 
on orders of the commission. This 
policy, the company claims, is a protec- 
tion not only to the owners of the ad- 


jacent exchange, but for the best jp. 
terests of the public. Some who sup- 
port the position the commission has 
taken claim that formal approval of 
the maps and tariff arrangements fileq 
by the telephone companies would phe 
equivalent to approving a_ virtual 
monopoly in the defined territory, 


Vv 


Two Minnesota Independents 
Seek Rate Increases 
Hearings on 


petitions of two Min- 
nesota Independents for rate increases 
are scheduled for February 25 and 27, 


respectively, before the Minnesota 
tailroad & Warehouse Commission, 
The earlier hearing involves the City 
& Farmers Telephone Co., Rushford 
The latter is on the request of the 
McLeod County Telephone Co., Glencoe. 
for higher rates at its Buffalo Lake 
exchange, following which it plans to 
install modern dial service. 

Present and proposed rates follow: 


City & Farmers Telephone Co. 


Present Proposed 
Net Rates Net Rates 


Class of Service 


Individual line, 


business ........ $1.25 $2.75 
Two-party line, 

ae 2.50 
Extension stations, 

a ae 0 1.25 
Individual line, 

residence ........ 1.00 1.75 
Two-party line, 

residence ....... 75 1.75 
Four-party line, 

residence ....... 1.50 
Rural multi-party, 

switching charge. .20 40 


McLeod County Telephone Co. 


Class Present Proposed 
of Service Gross Rates Gross Rates 
Individual line, 

DUGIRONS . 2.2... $2.75 $3.25 
Two-party line, 

_ |. SE yeu 3.00 
Individual line, 

residence ....... 1.75 2.00 
Four-party line, 

residence ....... 1.75 
Rural multi-party, 

residence ....... 2.00 2.25 
Extension gongs 25 

Vv 


Oakwood, Okla., Company 
Gets Rate Boost 


Following a report of B. Richardson, 


telephone engineer of the Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission, that the 
Oakwood (Okla.) Telephone Co. had 


repaired its lines thereby improving 
service, the commission approved rate 
increases for the company effective 
January 1. (TELEPHONY, November 17, 
page 26.) 

New rates are: Business, $2.50; 
residence, company owned, $1.75; resi- 


dence, subscriber owned, $1.50; rural, 


company owned, $1.50; rural, sub- 


scriber owned, $1.25. 
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reme Court Backs 
FCC Telephone Order 

The Supreme Court on January 28 
reversed a court ruling which upset 
an FCC order directing the New York 
Telephone Co. to eliminate from its 
pooks what the FCC termed a $4,166,- 
510 “write-up” in property values. 

In issuing the order, the Federal 
Communications Commission said the 
write-up was “purely fictitious.” The 
FCC acted after a study of transac- 
tions between New York Telephone Co. 
and its parent company, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The order was annulled by the U. S. 
District Court in New York City. The 
commission then appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. The FCC order directed 
the New York Telephone Co. to write 
off the $4,166,510 by a charge to its 
surplus. 

Justice Rutledge delivered the high 
court’s 5-1 decision. Chief Justice Stone 
wrote a dissent. Justices Jackson, 
Black and Reed took no part in the 
case. 

Justice Rutledge said that for a 
lower court to upset an accounting 
order by the commission “it (the 
order) must be so entirely at odds with 
fundamental principles of correct ac- 
counting as to be the expression of 
the whim rather than an exercise of 
judgment.” The order in this case, he 
said, “is not of that character.” 

Chief Justice Stone’s dissent was 
based on his opinion that the commis- 
sion had not properly followed pro- 
cedural requirements preliminary to 
issuing the order. 


Vv 


Ray Lloyd Purchases 
Interest in Three Companies 

Ray Lloyd recently acquired an in- 
terest in the West Winfield (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co., the Lewis & Hall Tele- 
phone Co., Manheim, N. Y., and the 
Midstate Telephone Co., Munnsville, 
nm. ¥. 

He will be associated with A. T. 
Jones in the operation of the compa- 
nies. The West Winfield and the Lewis 
& Hall companies have been under the 
management of Mr. Jones for some 
time and the Midstate company was 
purchased from Donald F. Davison, of 
Spencerport, N. Y. 

Mr. Jones and Mr. Floyd will also 
manage the operation of the Central 
Square (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 


Vv 


Two Nebraska Independents 
Seek Higher Rates 


Directors of the Glenwood (Neb.) 
Telephone Exchange’s Blue Hill dis- 
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trict, were authorized at its recent an- 
nual meeting of stockholders to ask the 
Nebraska State Railroad Commission 
for increased rates. 

Under the proposed schedule, gross 
rates for stockholder business stations 
will be $3.75 a month; private resi- 
dence telephones $2.00, and party line 


stations $1.75. Non-stockholders will 
pay 25 cents a month according to 
classification. 


Blue Hill is one of eight exchanges 
in the Glenwood company, each oper- 
ating as a unit. 

Hearing has been set for February 
26 on the request of the Chapman 
(Neb.) Telephone Association to in- 
crease the monthly charge on all classes 
of service from $1.25 to $1.75 at its 
Chapman and Archer exchanges. 


Vv 


Nebraska Commission O.K.'s 
Toll Service, Rate Schedule 

The Cedar County Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., Hartington; Wynot (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. and Coleridge (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. recently were granted 
the right to establish direct toll service 
between Hartington, Coleridge, For- 
dyce and Wynot by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. 

Approval of a schedule of charges 
was given. 


Vv 


File for Commission Posts 

Republican filings for the nomina- 
tion for Nebraska State Railway com- 
missioner now include Charles Ross, 
former rate expert for that body, and 
Walter F. Roberts, executive director 
of the United War Fund and a past 
commander of the American Legion. 
Chairman Richard H. Larson, whose 
term expires next year, is expected to 
file for a second term. 


Vv 


Buys Oklahoma Independent 

B. P. Williams has asked the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission to ap- 
prove his purchase of the Atwood 
(Okla.) Telephone Co. from H. G. 
Parham. 


vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


January 16: Dismissed proceedings 
in matter of interstate and foreign 
telephone toll service at Maryville, 
Mo., and surrounding rural areas, 
since such service now is available 
there. 


New York Department of Public Service 
January 28: Hearing on petition of 
Mary L. Cummings, Erieville (N. Y.) 
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Texas Telephone Association, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, March 11 
and 12. 


Kentucky Independent Telephone 
April 4 and 5. No 


Association, 
hotel named as yet. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Paxton Hotel, Omaha, April 9 and 


10. 


Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
Hotel. 
Des Moines, April 11 and 12. 


sociation, Ft. Des Moines 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Executives’ Con- 
Hotel, 


ference, Edgewater Beach 


Chicago, April 16 and 17. 


Ohio Independent Telephone As- 


sociation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, April 23 and 24. 
Indiana Telephone Association, 
Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, May 1 
and 2. 
Illinois Telephone Association, 


Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, May 
8 and 9. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Park Hotel, 
Madison, May 14, 15 and 16. 


Wisconsin 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Onondaga. 
cuse, May 22 and 23. 


Syra- 
Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Lawrence Hotel, 


Erie, June 4, 


Independent Telephone 


5 and 6. 


Oregon 
Association and Washington In- 
dependent Telephone Association, 


Hood River, Ore., June 13, 14 and 


15. No hotel named as yet. 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, September 18 and 19. 
Hotel Olds. Lansing. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
Pine Needles 
November 


phone Association, 
Hotel, Southern 


11 and 12. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 


Pines, 


Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel. 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 








Telephone Co., for authority to sell 
plant to Cummings Telephone Corp., 
New Woodstock. 

January 28: Hearing on petition of 
G. Richard Trerise to sell Citizens 
Telephone Line, Hammond, to Pardon 
C. Smith. 

January 29: Hearing on petition of 
New York (N. Y.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to transfer certain toll lines 
to Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
and Central Chautauqua Telephone Co. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 


February 20: Hearing continued on 
application of Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Weatherford, for authority 
to make extra charge on long distance 
calls through Southwestern Bell. 


February 21: Hearing on show cause 
order against Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Oklahoma concerning en- 
forcement of tariff rate at hotels. 


April 1: Hearing continued on ap- 
plication of Fred Barrett to require 
Oklahoma Automatic Telephone Co., 
Kiowa, to restore and improve service 


at Clarita. 
vv 


Reopen Radio-Telephone 
Service to Japan 
Radio-telephone service between Ja- 
pan and the United States was re- 
opened January 10, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. announced. 
Initially, all calls must be filed and 
placed from Japan and will be limited 
to military and naval personnel. Be- 
cause of conditions there it will be im- 


possible to complete calls placed in 
this country to GI’s in Japan. Over- 
seas calls, which will be restricted in 
length to three minutes, will be han- 
dled at a single center in Tokyo. The 
cost of a three-minute conversation be- 
tween the Japanese capital and any 
point in the United States has been 
reduced to $12. 

At the Pacific end the service will 
be operated under the direction of the 
United States military authorities. 


Vv 


Telephone Pioneer Plans 
Honor to Inventor 


John R. Quain, Tulse Hill, South 
Wales, who worked on one of the 
world’s first telephone exchanges, 


opened in Ottawa, Canada, by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, is now sponsoring 
a project for a memorial to Bell, who 
was born in Edinburgh in 1847 and 
made the first telephone in Canada 70 
years ago. 

A permanent memorial in the form 
of an extension to Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, scholarships at Canadian univer- 
sities and an international electrical 
exhibition is planned by the Graham 
Bell Centenary Committee. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Quain 
visualizes a telephone in every British 
home at a cost to the subscriber of 
less than a farthing a call. 
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1.200 WAR RESEARCH TASKS 
HANDLED BY BELL LABORATORIES 


search work performed by Bell 

Telephone Laboratories during 
World War II were discussed recently 
by Oliver E. Buckley, president of Bell 
laboratories, whose activities since 
Pearl Harbor were almost wholly de- 
voted to the war. 


Dr. Buckley reported that the Bell 
laboratories made major contributions 
on more than 1,200 projects of military 
importance — projects representing a 
cost of some $100,000,000 that were 
effective in helping defeat our enemies 
and save the lives of American and 
Allied service men. 

Since World War I Bell laboratories 
had cooperated in the field of com- 
munication for the military services. 
As early as 1937, in cooperation with 
the Navy, it had engaged in radar 
research and development. This vital 
new art eventually became its great- 
est war activity. 


G sc notable features of the re- 


“In many other fields, too, we found 


that the special skills and techniques 
developed to meet telephone problems 
could be applied to new problems 
brought on by the war,” Dr. Buckley 
said. 

“Airplane radio-telephony had been 
a subject of continuous development 
since its inception in our laboratories 
during World War I. New conditions 
called for changes which could not 
have been foreseen and modifications 
were made to meet them. 

“Tremendous demands for’ radio 
communications among all kinds of 
war vehicles called for great precision 
and facility in the selection of radio 
frequencies. Quartz crystal control 
proved the key to this problem. Some 
sets use as many as 120 crystals, each 
adjusted to a high precision. 

“The overseas radio network of the 
armed forces was one of the most re- 
markable achievements of the war. It 
reached to all corners of the globe and 


provided a greater volume of com- 


LEADING TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


STANDARDIZE ON 


PENTA POLES 


FULL LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


P & H Penta Treatment was de- 
veloped and tested in the Lab- 
oratory — Proven in the field. 


munication than all of the prewar 
radio and cable systems combined. The 
overseas radio links made use of some 
of the equipments and methods de 
veloped in the laboratories. 

“Shorter range point-to-point radi9 
systems using ultra-short waves were 
provided to both the Army and Navy 
and devices for underseas warfare rep- 
resented an important area of our ef- 
fort. Development of the electrical] 
gun director comprised another im- 
portant segment of our war program, 
It was adopted as standard equipment 
in both the American and British 
armies.” 

Other Bell laboratories developments 
included items as diverse as airplane 
crew trainers, improvements in rockets, 
a shell velocity meter, gun silencers 
and computing machines. 

Approximately 4,000 students have 
been instructed in the Bell Labora- 
tories School for War Training in the | 
use and maintenance of new special 
equipments in radar, fire control, un- 
derwater sound and radio communica- 
tion. The Navy required each combat 
vessel to have on board at least one 
officer graduate of the laboratories 
school. 

About 650 complete instruction 
books were written by Bell laboratories 
men and women for use with various 
military equipments there developed. 


Vv 


North Carolina Independent 
Schedules Expansion Program 
The Oldtown Telephone System, Ince., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has started an 
expansion program which will triple 


its facilities, according 
Keiger, president. 

The expansion program will include 
every part of the system, which in- 
cludes Oldtown, Stanleyville, Rural 
Hall, Clemmons, King, Germanton, 
Mountain View, Moore’s Springs and 
Capella, N. C., and will enable the 
company to serve approximately 1,500 
subscribers compared with the 500 now 
being served. 

Additional toll circuits into Winston- 
Salem from Rural Hall are being in- 
stalled to relieve the lone overworked 
circuit now in existence, and new auto 
matic exchanges are to be installed at 
Clemmons and at Rural Hall. 

Equipment to install dial telephones 
also is on order and will be installed 
as soon as possible. 

The Oldtown system recently pur- 
chased county lines serving Stanley- 
ville and Clemmons and has announced 
plans for improving service. The Clem- 
mons exchange will be known as the 
Clemmons division of the Oldtown sys- 
tem, with its own lines connecting with 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 


to J. Lee 
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W. F. Miller Elected Secretary 
Of lowa Association 

W. H. Fowler, Pella, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association, has announced the 
election of William F. Miller to the 
position of secretary-treasurer of the 





W. F. MILLER 


Iowa association. Mr. Miller has been 
in the Independent telephone field for 
13 years, starting in the engineering 
department of the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Corp., Erie, Pa., in 1929. 

He entered the commercial depart- 
ment of the same company in 1932 
and later was made district manager 
of the Sayre (Pa.) district. In 1936, 
he joined the staff of the Iowa State 
Telephone Co., Newton, as commercial 
superintendent and later became con- 
necting company agent for the Iowa 
State company. 

In 1942, Mr. Miller accepted a com- 
mission in the Signal Corps and went 
overseas a few months later. His tour 
of foreign service was made up of 13 
months in India, a short time in Burma 
and more than a year in China. He 
attained the rank of major in 1945 
and was the signal supply officer for 
the China Theater of Operations. He 
returned to the United States in De- 
cember, 1945. His duties as secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa association be- 
gan February 1. 


VV 

Lincoln, Neb., T&T Files for 
Mobile Radio-Telephone Permit 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has filed an application 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which would permit the instal- 
lation of equipment to be used for 
highway mobile radio-telephone service 
on an experimental basis, it was an- 
nounced recently by John H. Agee, 
vice president and general manager of 
the company. 
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VETERANS WANT TELEPHONE WORK 


N AN effort to be of assistance to returning veterans, as well as to 
{ telephone companies which have a manpower shortage, we expressed 
to the Office of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army our willingness 
to publish the names and addresses of Signal Corps men who desire to 
enter telephone work. The Chief Signal Officer accepted our offer and 
advertisements were run in the post papers of Fort Monmouth, N. J,, 
and Camp Crowder, Mo., announcing our plan. To date we have received 
letters from the following Signal Corps men, asking that they be listed. 
It is suggested that any telephone operating or manufacturing company 
desiring men with their qualifications write them immediately. (Previous 
names were published in the November 3 and 17, December 1, 15 and 


29, and January 5 issues.) 


* 


CLIFFORD W. WHITE, 64-62 
83 PLACE, ELMHURST, N. Y. Re- 
cently discharged from the Signal 
Corps. Interested in obtaining 
position that requires experience 
and knowledge of installation and 
maintenance of equipment. 


* « * 


S/SGT. JOHN P. JONES, JR., 
97 SALEM ST., ANDOVER, 
MASS. Recently discharged from 
U. S. Marine Corps. Interested in 
operating or construction work. 
Received high school education 
at Andover, Mass., and attended 
Wentworth Institute, Boston. For- 
merly employed by General Elec- 
tric Co., Lynn, Mass. 


* 


SGT. FREDERICK H. SAN- 
TON, 118 S. CALIFORNIA AVE., 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Expects 
to be discharged in February. Did 
typing in administrative branch 
of Signal Corps, also clerical 
work. Seeks employment in this 
field. 


PHILIP H. SELIG, 100 FAIR- 
MONT AVE., WORCESTER, 
MASS. Signal Corps veteran, has 
been high speed, automatic, radio 
operator for three years. Prefers 
telephone employment with op- 
erating company in New England 
States, but will take position with 
manufacturing concern. 


oa * * 


KENNETH A. GRAHAM, P. O. 
BOX 33, LEACHVILLE, ARK. 
Three years in Army Airways 
Communications System with 
training in radio, radar and loan 
equipment. Recently discharged. 
Seeks either division of industry, 
operating company or manufac- 
turer. 


REGINALD L. WILKERSON, 
1313 CLAY ST., MONTGOMERY 
5, ALA. Recently discharged from 
U. S. Marine Corps where he 
served as telephone lineman. Pre- 
fers operating company. 


* * * 


WILLIAM W. MILLER, 20 N. 
SWARTHMORE AVE., VENT- 
NOR CITY, N. Jj. Discharged 
communication sergeant with 
field artillery. Age 33; over five 
years in service. 


* + » 


JOHN BURKERT, 31 DIVI- 
SION ST., HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. 
Discharged from 302 Signal Oper- 
ating Battalion. Served as tele- 
phone operator and chief opera- 
tor. Prefers operating company. 


T/S RICHARD E. BULLOCK, 
178 Vine St., Lockport, N. Y. Age 
25; married. In Signal Corps 
three years with training as tele- 
phone and telegraph cable splicer. 
Prefers operating company. 


* 


T/SGT. GEORGE E. STAREK, 
3542 ATLANTIC AVE., LONG 
BEACH, CALIF. Commercial ra- 
dio operator holding first and 
second radio-telephone licenses. 
Prefers broadcasting work in and 
around Chicago. 


* * * 


S/SGT. WALTER J. MURRAY, 
136th AACS, A.P.O. 100, c/o P.M.. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Expects to be 
discharged within next two 
months. Three years’ experience 
in teletype repair and mainte- 
nance. Has had some teletype in- 
stallation and has worked on cryp- 
tographic devices. Prefers work in 
vicinity of New York; would con- 
sider Detroit or Miami. Prefers 
work in operating field. 





——— 
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The installation contemplated by the 
Lincoln company for first experiments 
will be located in Lincoln and will con- 
sist of a radio transmitter located in 
proximity to the main telephone office 
and a receiving station located in a 
suburban district free from electrical 
interferences. The recently developed 
frequency modulation transmitters and 
receivers will be installed in order to 
minimize interference and static. Ex- 
perimental mobile units will be placed 
in the company’s vehicles in order that 
first hand knowledge may be acquired 
and the service adapted for commer- 
cial use before it is offered to the pub- 
lic. 

Incoming calls from the mobile units 
will be transmitted from the auto- 
mobile to the suburban receiving sta- 
tion and then will be automatically 
routed to Lincoln toll switchboards, 
where the call will be answered by an 
Outgoing calls from tele- 
phones to the mobile stations will like- 
wise be handled by a toll operator 
who may selectively signal any desired 
automobile receiver. If the service 
proves adaptable for commercial use, 
it will be made available to subscribers 
of the Lincoln company located within 
the 22 southeastern counties of Ne- 
braska in which the company operates. 

Vv 
Vance Oathout to Retire 
From Indiana Bell 

Charles A. Pfleiderer, building and 
equipment engineer, was appointed chief 
engineer for the Indiana Bell Telephone 


operator. 





C. A. PFLEIDERER 


Co., effective January 1. He succeeds 
Vance Oathout, who will retire in Feb- 
ruary from active service with the 
company after more than 42 years with 
the Bell System. 

Mr. Pfleiderer joined the Indiana 
Bell’s engineering department in 1922, 
after his graduation from Purdue. He 
has had broad experience in telephone 
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The first pair of Klein Pliers ever 
made was designed for the Public 
Utility field. Since that time, serv- 
ing Utilities has been our major 
business. 

Today Mathias Klein and Sons 
produces a complete line of pliers 
to cover every need of linemen 
and electricians. All have the extra 
stamina—the plus quality that 
electrical service demands. That is 
why Kleins are standard equip- 
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engineering during his rise to the 
leadership of that department. He was 
appointed facilities engineer in 1926, 
equipment engineer in 1929 and build- 
ing and equipment engineer in 1940. 





VANCE OATHOUT 


Mr. Oathout, who has been chief 
engineer for the company since 1928, 
will reach retirement age in February. 
He began in the telephone business in 
Iowa at an early age, and has had an 
interesting career. 


At 17, he was working as a lineman 
for the Standard Telephone Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa. In September, 1903, he 
joined the Iowa Telephone Co. and be- 
gan his long service with the Bell 
System. 

Working his way forward in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Oathout served as repairman, 
foreman and then manager at several 
Iowa towns. His next promotion was 
to the post of general manager of a 
small telephone company at Boone, 
lowa. 

In 1913 he went to the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. at Minneapolis as 
a traffic supervisor. He became super- 
intendent of traffic in 1916 and in 1925 
was transferred to Omaha, Neb., as 
plant extension engineer. 

It was under Mr. Oathout’s direction 
that the telephone company’s 11,000- 
ton, eight-story office building at Indi- 
anapolis moved to an adjoining 
site and the present administration 
building constructed. This remarkable 
feat of engineering, begun in 1930, at- 
tracted world-wide attention. 


Vv 


Frank F. Fowle, Consulting 
Telephone Engineer, Dies 

Frank Fuller Fowle, 68, consulting 
telephone engineer in Chicago since 
1914, died January 21 of a heart at- 


was 
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Averages $6.00 Saving Per Fault 


This easy-to-use Wheatstone Bridge 
puts its finger on faults — locates 
grounds, crosses or opens — enables 
trouble-shooters to clear lines or cables 
in minimum time. 


A recent survey among users indi- 
cates that this Test Set saves from 1 to 
8 hours in locating faults, as compared 
with other methods. In terms of man- 
hour cost of trouble-shooting, it saves 
an average of $6.00 per fault. From 
this average figure, it appears that 
after locating 21 faults the instrument 
has saved enough to pay for itself. 
After its 21st location, this test set is 
actually earning money. 


These savings, as well as the bene- 
fits of subscriber good-will are yours 
with the purckase of one of these Test 
Sets. Price is $125.00. If more infor- 
mation is required, write for Catalog 
F-53-441(1). 


A FREE HANDBOOK explaining 
methods of using this Bridge for 
locating grounds, crosses, opens and 
other faults, will be sent on request. 
Write for Note Book E-53-441 ‘Notes 
on Fault Location in Cables.’’ 
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tack in his home in Winnetka, I]. 
Many of Mr. Fowle’s papers on jp. 
ductive co-ordination and co-ordination 
of power and telephone systems, pre. 
sented before state telephone associa. 
tion conventions, appeared over 4 
period of many years in TELEPHOny. 
A graduate of the Massachusetts Ip. 
stitute of Technology, Mr. Fowle went 
to Chicago in 1906 as manager of the 
Long Lines Department of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
served as receiver of the Central Unio; 
Telephone Co. from 1914 to 1919, 
Since 1920 he had been head of 
Frank F. Fowle & Co., consulting en. 
gineers with a practice covering elec. 
tric power and telephone utilities and 





FRANK F. FOWLE 


He served as an ex- 
numerous court and_ public 
service commission cases, and as presi- 


allied industries. 
pert in 


dent of the Illinois Engineering Coun- 
cil and of the Western Society of En- 
gineers. 

Surviving are two sons, Frank, Jr., 
of Winnetka, and Lt. (j.g.) William 
Fowle, stationed in Washington, 
BP. ©, 


now 


VV 
Howard |. Turner Dies; 
Canadian Telephone Pioneer 

Howard I. Turner of Westmount, 67, 
Canadian telephone recently 
died. 

One of Montreal’s first 
messenger boys, Mr. Turner began his 
career at a time when Montreal had 
less than 4,000 telephones in service. 
At that time messengers 
ployed to carry notes, letters and some- 
times parcels from telephone  sub- 
scribers to non-subscribers. He worked 
10 hours a day for which he received 
$2.40 a week. 

Leaving the telephone company, he 
later joined the Montreal Electric Co. 
With the experience gained in this 
work, he rejoined the Bell Telephone 
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iF Co. of Canada, in 1901 as a wireman’s 


on in- helper and rose to division installation 

ination superintendent in 1923. He was en- 

S, pre. gaged in supply work at the time of 

S80cia- his retirement in 1944. STR (} M B . “ ( _ CAR [S (} \ 
ver 4 
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tts In. OBITUARIES 


> went FRANK G. WEBBER, 72, former sec- 


a retary of the Bell Telephone Co. of x ‘<—Teolesien| en ds. om 


Canada, died at Vancouver, January 4, 


» He only a few days after moving to that 
Union city from Saint John N. B., where he 
19, had lived since retiring in 1942. At the 
ad of time of his retirement he had com- 
1g en- pleted 50 years of service with the Bell 
* elec. company. 

S and Born in Cornwall, England, Mr. 


Webber came as a boy to Toronto 
where he attended high school. He 
joined the Bell company as a night 
operator in 1892 and held various posi- 
tions. In 1900 he went to Montreal as 
secretary-treasurer of the Northern 
Electric & Manufacturers’ Co. Four 
years later he returned to , Toronto, 
and in 1906 was appointed district 
manager of the Bell company for Al- 
berta, with headquarters in Calgary. 
Two years later he was made dis- 
trict manager for Saskatchewan, with e 
headquarters at Regina. He returned ™ YOUR 
to Toronto in 1909 as assistant district 


superintendent, i tw y s later 
Te ee eae pcre for FASTER, EFFICIENT, CABLE 
his appointment in 1934 as secretary SAFER DRYING OF 


of the Canadian Bell he served for 16 SPINNING 

years aS manager of the Montreal CABLE SPLICES 

division. JOBS 
PROTEK-SORB* 

o- ELIZABETH STARK, 96, pioneer mem- = 
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iblie ber of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- desiccant is made with special extra heavy 
resi- ada staff in Toronto, died recently. Ivanized coating and will serve 
oun- Miss Stark joined the company in 9008. te The Savi ge r an 
En- 1888 as an operator at the old Park- re Yy a —— long under all conditions. 
dale exchange. In 1893 she became Chemical Corporation 
Jr. chief operator there and she served un- 091 size approx. 325° per coil 
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oy oe C. C. maa were ———. of its small mesh size, it fills every COPPERWELD 
of the Bell company, Alex Stark being crevice around the wires, drying them . 
one of the four original members of completely see providing quick return SPINNING WIRE for use with 
the staff which began operations in of voice-carrying ability. Copperweld strand. 
67 Toronto in 1881. It won't attack metals or insulation... : 
Iv gives off no fumes or odor. Easily 091 size approx. 350° per coil 
tly Vv handled . . . packed in convenient-size : 
. air-tight containers ready for use on Coiled on any type hub required. 
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ne- will add 1,000 new outlets for sub- Gute. a 
ub- scribers, it was revealed recently. The af a 
ced plans include a new building for the ai 
red company’s Beemer, Neb., exchange. awe XZ 
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he Character is much easier kept 
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Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


than recovered. 


—Thomas Paine. 
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Kellogg Introduces New 
Series Masterphones 

Production of the new postwar 1000 
-Series Masterphones—.has been an- 
nounced by Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

The Kellogg 1000 Series Master- 
phone incorporates a new and im- 
proved Kellogg-designed Triad circuit 
and improved non-positional qualities 
of the new type Kellogg-designed 
transmitter, it is reported. 


Tooling operations alone for the new 
Kellogg telephone required more than 
a year’s time. Preliminary planning 
and engineering started before the 
war. 

Outstanding characteristic of the 
1000 type desk model and 1100 type 
wall model, the company states, is that 
they employ a single standard base 
plate upon which all components are 
mounted. These parts can be lifted 
from the base plate by removing three 
screws in the interconnecting block and 
two additional screws to release the 
ringer assembly. 


Another 


important feature of the 


Yes - - you can 


EFFICIENCY 








1000 series models is simplicity of in- 
stallation. Adapting the new Kellogg 
telephone for a particular installation 
can be accomplished with an ordinary 
screw driver, it is stated. 

The company states that this simpli- 
fied procedure requires only that (1) 





Kellogg 1100 Series wall model. Base plate is 

adapted for wall installations by removing rub- 

ber feet. Holes are provided in the plate for 

screws and housing is attached by means of a 
catch and spring latch. 


the housing be removed from the base 
plate; (2) adaption of the universal 
circuit to either metallic or grounded 


Beth Up and Down! 


Raise Efficiency 
Pull Down Costs 


and eliminate unnecessary employee fatigue with 
these light-weight, portable, economical 


Coffing Hoists 


DESIGNED FOR 


SAFETY - DURABILITY 


Coffing Hoists are sold by leading distributors 
and supply houses in all principal cities. 


CONTACT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR 


FORM 4. 











Coffing Hoist Go. 


MANUFACTURER OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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ringing; (3) zoning of the induetion 
coil to short, medium or long loops for 
best possible reduction of side-tone, 
and (4) changing of the microfaraq 
capacity of the condenser as required 
for a particular ringing application, 

Ringer leads, handset and line cord 
conductors are terminated to perma. 
nently identified screw terminals on the 
interconnecting block. All other ter. 
minals and circuit changing links are 
clearly indicated. Soldering or yp. 
soldering for purposes of installation 
changes have been completely elimi- 
nated. 

Another feature of the Kellogg 1000 
Series is the inclusion of the new gril] 
type universal anti-side tone Triad cir- 
cuit. This circuit is encased in a molded 
bakelite interconnecting block and is 
adapted for either common battery o: 
magneto service. 

Plug-in type common battery or local 
battery induction coils, also encased in 
sealed bakelite housings, are designed 
to offer a high ratio between side-tone 
reduction, transmission and reception. 

Ringers are of exclusive Kellogg de- 
sign and have electrical characteristics 
and mechanical movements engineered 
to produce maximum sensitivity, it is 
said. They are equipped with two-tone 
gongs having a high sound output. 

A universal condenser of the plug-in 
type provides 0.5 or 1.0 microfarad 
capacities as required. This unit is also 
encased in a sealed bakelite housing. 

The switch spring assembly is 
housed in a dust-proof compartment of 
the interconnecting block. This elimi- 


—— 


oT 
35) ¢ 


eee: 





Base plate and component units of Kellogg 1000 

Series masterphone with housing removed. The 

same base plate is used for either desk or wall 
type housing. 


nates employment of the customary 
cable extending from the housing to 
the base plate. Switch leaves are of 
nickel silver. Each spring has twin 
platinum terminals to insure positive 
electrical contact. 

The transmitter of the new Kellogg 
telephone is a specially designed, felt- 
less type. It has a_shield-protected, 
one-piece phosphorous’ bronze dia- 
phragm with gold electrodes. Exhaus- 
tive tests have proved it to be reliable 
in operation over a broad range of hu- 
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midity and temperature conditions, the 
company states. Designed for greater 
electrical output and better non-posi- 
tional qualities, it provides positive re- 
sponse throughout a wide range of 
voltages 





Kellogg 1000 Series desk model. 


The receiver for the Kellogg 1000 
Series instrument is a compact, self- 
contained unit and has bronze contact 
clips which eliminate cord terminals 
and screw connections. Correct posi- 
tioning is made positive by the use of 


locating lugs and guide slots in the 
receiver bowl. 

There is a new design in the con- 
struction of the transmitter and re- 
ceiver handle. This has been engi- 
neered to provide the best possible 
average for a natural and proper 


transmitting and receiving position, it 
is reported. 
Molded parts of the handle are of 
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f) TIPS TUGGER 
















Pulls or Lifts in 
any Position... 


Chance Tips Tuggers — used for 
tightening guy wires, hoisting 
transformers, or any number of 
pulling, lifting and lowering jobs 
—have been redesigned and 
incorporate many improve- 
ments over previous models. 
@ Extreme light weight 
handling on poles. 


@ “Herc-Alloy” link chain 
no kinking or binding. 


easy 


@ Oil impregnated bushings 
no more lubrication. 
@ Lift wheel and ratchet of 
heat-treated carbon steel 
@ “Finger-reach” up-and- 
down trigger—one hand 
operation. 
@ Tension control 
more accurate load 
spotting. 
@ “Free Wheeling” 
quick adjustment. 


Write us, or ask your 
jobber for more informa- 
tion on Chance Tips 
Tuggers. 






A-B-CHANCE oer centaauin 


IssOuRt 
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bakelite which has extreme resistance 
to breakage. Further protection is pro- 
vided by a longitudinal rib which ex- 
tends the length of the handle. The 
unit has a black, glossy finish which is 
said to retain its color and lustre even 
under abnormal conditions of wear and 
atmosphere, it is said. 

The physical appearance of the new 
Kellogg instrument offers a unique fea- 
ture in the color of the plunger bar. 
This is a red shade of thermoplastic 
material. Its use breaks the contour 
lines of the instrument and adds style 
and dignity to its appearance. 


Vv 


Photocopy Equipment Company 
Develops New Exposure Slide 

A simple exposure slide which is 
said to enable the operator of a photo- 
copying machine instantly to calculate 
the proper exposure time for anything 
he wants to copy has been developed 
for the first time, by the American 
Photocopy Equipment Co., 
makers of photo-copyers used in offices 
and plants. 


Chicago, 


Though the photocopying units now 
are easily handled by unskilled office 
help, the manufacturer states that the 
new device serves an important func 
tion as its instantaneous calculation 
of exposure time brings added speed 
to the photocopying operation. 

The slide, which 
tributed to owners of Apeco photocopy 
equipment, is made of high quality 
varnished cardboard, measures approx- 
imately six inches long and three 
inches wide, and holds a movable 
chart whose figures appear through 
slots on the front face of the rule. 
Exposure time is given for five types 
of reproduction, namely; positive, re- 
flex alternate 


now is being dis- 


, reverse, and readable 
negative. 

These exposures apply to documents 
ranging all the way from original 
tracings on very thin paper to news- 


papers, photographs and blueprints, 
c. 
et Vv Vv 


Stromberg-Carlison Appoints 
Two New Representatives 

The Stromberg-Carlson Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., recently added two 
representatives to its telephone sales 
organization, it was announced recent- 
ly by T. C. Thompson, telephone sales 
manager. 

Robert H. Wallace will the 
company as traveling representative in 
the states of Idaho, Montana and parts 
of Oregon and Washington, and work 
out of the company’s San Francisco, 
Calif., branch office, and John R. Hub- 
represent the company in 
Kentucky and parts of Tennessee and 


new 


serve 


Indiana, working out of the company’s 


Chicago branch office. 





Aut the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
_ : ing Process, 
io provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 












Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 
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Seymour $mitx 
TELEPHONE PRUNERS 


CUT FASTER, COVER MORE 


GROUND > keen “Center-Cut” blade slices 
between two strong side supports. Branch is 
firmly gripped, quickly cut. Ask for prices. 


SEYMOUR ‘4MITH & SON, Inc. 
900F Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
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Mr. Wallace is a native of Spokane, 
Wash., and after attending grade and 
secondary schools in his native city, he 
entered Washington State University. 





ROBERT H. WALLACE 


He was a technician of the Interstate 
Telephone Co., Wenatchee, Wash., 
where he resides at present with his 
family. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
7 . 

Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Pliain or Butt-Treated 


Wells 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 











international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 








eacola, Fla.—Creosot Southern Pine. 
Po of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 
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Mr. Hubbard, a native of Princess, 
Ky., attended the public schools of 
Princess and Ashland before entering 
the University of Kentucky. After 





JOHN R. HUBBARD 


graduating from the institution in 
1937, with a degree in electrical en- 
gineering, he was employed in the en- 
gineering department of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Telephone Co., where he ad- 
vanced to the position of plant en- 
gineer and construction supervisor in 
1941. In 1942, he became a civilian 
telephone engineer in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, Plant Engineering 
Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vv 


Telephone Equipment Manufacture 
Slowed Down by Steel Strike 

Critical shortages of steel, as a re- 
sult of the steel strike, are expected to 
necessitate severe curtailment of pro- 
duction by all telephone equipment 
manufacturers as manufac- 
turers of other lines. Due to rigid gov- 
ernment restrictions all steel users 
have been unable to accumulate steel 
stocks of any appreciable size and 
therefore face an unavoidable produc- 
tion curtailment. If the strike is settled 
promptly, full production of steel will 
probably take more than a week after 
the settlement date. 


well as 


Automatic Electric Co. has an- 
nounced that it is keeping the entire 
situation under constant review with 
the objective of making the most effec- 
tive use of its steel stocks. The com- 
pany further states that it will prob- 
ably be necessary to curtail factory 
operations one to two days a week in 
order to permit a continued smooth 
flow of production with the least possi- 
ble disruption to schedules on urgently 
needed equipment and in order best to 
serve its customers. 





ATLANTIC 


Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. ¢, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 

PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass, 

Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N.Y, 

Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadeiphia, pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, 1. 
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UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 


Consultation @ Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber a 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobite, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louls. 


Inspections handled at timber treating plants. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 
Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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